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Building a Cooperative Peace Through International Understanding 


Address by the President * 


Eight years ago—almost to the day—I addressed 
the Bureau of Advertising [of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association]. At that 
moment, the horror of war was a bitter memory of 
the recent past. A revulsion against war or any 
reminder of war possessed our people. The at- 
mosphere was charged with emotionalism that 
could have destroyed our military strength. 
Fortunately, our newspapers did not then permit 
us, nor are they now permitting us, to forget the 
ever-present reality of aggressive threat. 

Aggression is still a terrible reality, though on 
all the continents and the islands of the earth, 
mankind hungers for peace. This universal hun- 
ger must be satisfied. 

Either the nations will build a cooperative peace 
or, one by one, they will be forced to accept an 
imposed peace, now sought by the Communist 
powers, as it was by Hitler. 

But free men still possess the greater portion of 
the globe’s resources and of the potential power 
to be produced from those resources. They pos- 
sess scientific skill, intellectual capacity, and sheer 
numbers in excess of those available to the Com- 
munist world. Consequently, free men can have 
a cooperative peace, if with hearts and minds 
cleansed of fear and doubt, together they dedicate 
themselves to it in unity and in understanding and 
in strength. 

It is urgent that we try to clarify our thinking 
about the prospect. Let us start with our own 
present position. This Nation is a marvel of pro- 
duction, rich in total wealth and individual earn- 
ings; powerful in a unique combination of scien- 
tific, military, economic, and moral strength. For 
amen 0 our country has been free from the 
evastation of war in her homeland and is blessed 
with staunch and friendly neighbors. We covet 
no nation’s possessions. We seek only the friend- 
ship of others. We are eager to repay this price- 
less gift in the same coin. 

Surely, the United States, by all the standards 
of history, should possess a genuine peace and 
tranquility. 





*Made on Apr. 22 before the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association at New York City. 
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Two Basic U.S. Policies 


But our Nation today is not truly tranquil. We, 
her people, face a grave danger which, in essence 
at least, all of us understand. This danger, this 
peril calls for two far-reaching policies or pur- 
poses behind which all in our country tah be 
solidly united. They are: 

First: All our efforts must be bent to the 
strengthening of America in dedication to liberty, 
in knowledge and in comprehension, in a depend- 
able prosperity widely shared, and in an adequate 
military posture. 

Second: This strength—all of it—must be de- 
voted to the building of a cooperative peace among 
men. 

Now these are the fixed purposes of the vast 
majority of our people. But in a world of ideo- 
logical division, competitive rivalry, turbulent 
crisis in one place and political upheaval in an- 
other, their achievement demands far more than 
good intentions or glowing words. 

If we are to build and maintain the strength 
required to cope with the problems of this age, 
we must cooperate one with the other, every sec- 
tion with all others, each group with its neighbors. 
This means domestic unity, about which I talk 
incessantly. Unity does not imply rigid conform- 
ity to every doctrine or position of a particular 
— figure. But it does require a common 

evotion to the cardinal principles of our free sys- 
tem, shared knowledge and understanding of our 
own capacities and opportunities, and a common 
determination to cooperate unreservedly in striv- 
ing toward our truly important goals. This type 
of unity is the true source of our t energy— 
our spiritual, intellectual, material, and creative 
energy. 

Furthermore, our pon strong and united 
must cooperate with other nations in helping build 
a cooperative peace. Such cooperation requires 
the American people to increase their understand- 
ing of their fellow men around the globe. Like- 
wise, the nations beyond our shores must come to 
understand better the American people—particu- 
larly our hopes and our purposes. And, because of 
the relatively greater stake we have in world sta- 
bility, because history has decreed that respon- 
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sibility of leadership shall be placed upon this 
Nation, we must take the initiative in the develop- 
ment of that genuine international understand- 
ing on which a cooperative peace must be built. 

In these truths I find my justification for this 
appearance before . The increase of under- 
standing and knowledge is a task that cannot be 
accomplished se by our schools or our churches 
or from political platforms. The malignant 
germs of misunderstanding and misinformation 
are at work in the minds of men 24 hours of every 
day. To combat them challenges the study and 
the effort of every individual who occupies any 
position of influence on public opinion. 

Every newspaper, every magazine, every radio 
and television station has the mission of bringing 
home to all our people and to as many other people 
of the world as we can reach, the facts of existence 
today. But this is not enough. 


Need for Balanced Presentation 


Every agency of human communication also 
must help people everywhere achieve perspective 
with respect to facts. Suppose the American press 
should faithfully report the details of every crime 
committed in our country but should be invariably 
silent on the apprehension and punishment of 
criminals. Would there not soon be created a 
universal impression of national lawlessness, dis- 
order, and anarchy? Facts must be related one 
to the other in truthful perspective. Only within 
such framework shall we reach clear decisions in 
the waging of the continuous struggle for a 
stronger America and a peaceful world. 

Domestic unity and strength as well as inter- 
national understanding depend, therefore, in great 
part, on the free flow of information and its bal- 
anced presentation. 

Now I am not suggesting that the cause of do- 
mestic unity would be served by any attempt of 
yours to slant the news or to turn your news col- 
umns into editorials. The consequent loss of pub- 
lic respect and confidence would soon destroy the 
influence of the press. But I do believe most 
earnestly that. the press should give emphasis 
to the things that unite the American people equal 
to that it gives to the things that divide them. 

News of events which divide may be more spec- 
tacular than news of developments which unify. 
But a free press can discharge its responsibility 
to free people only by giving all the facts in bal- 
ance. Facts in perspective are vital to valid citi- 
zen judgments. Sound judgment is crucial to 
the preservation of freedom. Hence a free press 
can sustain itself only by responsibly reporting 
all the facts and ideas—the spectacular and the 
unspectacular, the unifying facts and the divisive. 

Could not reader-understanding be as powerful 
a criterion in newspaper offices as reader-interest ? 
Need these two qualities be incompatible? I think 
not. Certainly, the great journalists of our day, 
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in critically examining and reporting on a legigln ever; 
lative proposal, must inevitably deal with syqpio2S W! 
constructive questions as: Does it or does it no Now | 
tend to sustain our economy, to provide needegil? nec 
military strength, to increase our understandingthey 2" 
of others or others’ understanding of us? Dogiiternat 
it give us a more secure position internationally! vorld a 
Does it promise to preserve and nurture love gf!P®> | 
liberty and self-dependence among our peopleftt0y ©° 
Does it improve our health and our living stand. Now! 
ards? Does it insure to our children the kind of pregnal 
nation and government we have known ? that 1 « 
If proposed laws and policies are described aq '° 


mere battle grounds on which individuals gg"@ ™US 


parties seeking political power suffer defeat o 5 
achieve victory, then indeed is the American sygj™!¢ - 
tem distorted for us and for the world. If th!rce, 


fortunes of the individual supporting or opposing}®?*"!« 
a measure become, in our public accounts, as im{™Y: | 
portant as the principle or purpose of the projet "0W of 
and its effect upon the nation—then indeed anf PU! 
we failing to develop the strength that under4!oPle 
standing brings. If the day comes when personall”P- 
conflicts are more significant than honest debate" the 
on great policy, then the flame of freedom will md cu 
flicker low indeed. under | 
I trust you do not view my remarks as an at}*hieve 
tempt to tell you how to run your own busines|"4 il 
I am, however, willing to take the risk of yourf)P®S 
misinterpretation. James Madison once wrote} #Y; 11 
“A popular government without popular infor- The 
mation or the means of acquiring it is but af"@"°e 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy or perhaps both?}™¢"P! 
So we are talking of a problem that the responsible nem p) 
governmental official cannot ignore, just as none|™Ptcy- 
of you can close your eyes to it. ganda 
We are not moving toward farce or tragedy, ts on 
But knowledge of the facts and of their interre |" M 
lationships is more than ever essential to the solu} OU 
tion of human problems. wiped . 
I know that to present the facts in perspective a 
is a difficult task. The haste of living creates better 
reader impatience. It discourages complete ek} ¢ 4 
planation and places a premium upon clichés and | go. ¢ 
slogans. We incline to persuade with an attrac}. 
tive label or to damn with a contemptuous tag. | nyst (1 
But catchwords are not information. And, most fof the ; 
certainly, sound popular judgments cannot be|the bes 
based upon them. 
On the steady, day-by-day dissemination of com Foreigr 
plete information depends our people’s intelligent 
participation in their own government. For them Yet, 
that is no light thing. The decisions they must {"°Pe™ 
make are crucial in character and worldwide in {"P®! 
scope. On them depend all the necessities and Z.. 
comforts of life—from the amount of money it right 
their pocketbooks, the pavement on their high- space | 
ways, the housing in their towns, to the sort #] bout , 
country they will leave behind as a heritage ©} Two 
their children. They need full and accurate 1 }ibout - 
formation. Your newspapers can give it to them} other 
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legigfin every question where they have it, their deci- 
1 suepions will be sound. ; 
it noj Now if increased knowledge and understanding 
veedagire necessary to promote the unity of our people, 
ndingthey are equally necessary to the development of 
Does international cooperation. At this juncture in 
nallyfvorid affairs, ignorance of each other’s capacities, 
rve o@lopes, prejudices, beliefs, and intentions can de- 
soplesfttoy cooperation and breed war. 
stand) Nowhere on this planet today is there an im- 
ind ofpregnable fortress, a continent or island so distant 
that it can ignore all the outer world. If this is 
req gquot to be the age of atomic hysteria and horror, 
ls ove must make it the age of international under- 
at oftanding and cooperative peace. Even the most 
n gygftbid Marxist, the most ruthless worshipper of 
rf fhefiorce, will in moments of sanity admit that. In- 
sing national understanding, however, like domestic 
s im|uity, depends—in large part—on the free, full 
rojec fow of information and its balanced presentation. 
d an} But recent reports state that 75 percent of all the 
nder{ople who inhabit the earth live under censor- 
-sonalfuip. Illiteracy affects vast numbers in many areas 
lebate{f the globe. And, of course, there are language 
and cultural barriers. Understanding cannot, 
under these circumstances, be easily or quickly 
achieved. Into the vacuum caused by censorship 
inegg}2d illiteracy pours the positive and poisonous 
your propaganda of the Soviets. For 24 hours each 
rote: @y; it pours in. 


1 will 


in at 


nfor.| Lhe Communist propaganda machine, for in- 
yut aftance, tirelessly tells all the world that our free 


oth, }uterprise system inevitably must collapse in mass 
isiblej employment, industrial strife, financial bank- 
nonj™ptcy. Time and again, Communistic propa- 
ginda has shifted and reversed its tactics. But 
this one charge is firmly fixed in the party line 
from Marx to Malenkov. 

Our United States Information Service, cooper- 
iting with similar efforts by friendly nations, seeks 
ctive|? combat propaganda with truth. Every dollar 

we put into it, when wisely used, will repay us 
cata ividends in the triumph of truth and the buildi 
z. [uvidends in the triumph of truth and the building 
° & lof understanding. But our official Information 
and Service is properly limited in purpose, as it is in 
trae }ize, The mass of information of us and to us 
tag | must flow through the established publicity media 
most fof the several nations. Of all these we think ours 
t be|the best and the most efficient. 


reddy. 
erre- 
solu- 


Foreign News Coverage 


them} Yet, a study in which, I am told, many of you 
must | perated, shows that the average daily news- 
le in (Per in the United States prints about four col- 
imns a day of news stories from abroad. I do not 
inow whether that is too little, too much, or about 
ight. But I do know that in this amount of daily 
pace it is hard to inform the American people 
ibout relevant happenings in all other countries. 
Two-thirds of this foreign news was found to be 
I }about important official ceremonies and events in 
hem/other countries, about their internal political 
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crises, their foreign relations involvements, their 
official statements and pronouncements. Very 
little of the news had to do with the man in the 
street or with his social, educational, cultural, 
civic, and religious life and history. Yet an un- 
derstanding of these is indispensable to an under- 
standing of a nation. 

The same specialists who studied this question 
also examined many European newspapers. 
There, too, news about the average American was 
scant. Those among you who have spent years 
abroad have undoubtedly been amazed by the fre- 
quency with which misleading or distorted opin- 
ions of our individual and national life are ex- 
pressed by citizens of other countries. 

It is always disconcerting to hear foreign 
friends speaking disparagingly of the American 
civilization as a collection of shiny gadgets. It 
is alarming to know that we are considered so im- 
mature in world politics as to be ready to provoke 
a war needlessly and recklessly. It is even worse 
to learn that we are often judged as power-hungry 
as the men in the Kremlin. 

Because of a tragic failure to understand us and 
our purposes, the citizen of Western Europe fre- 
quently looks upon America and the U.S.S.R. as 
two great power complexes, each seeking only the 
most propitious moment in which to crush the 
other by force. He believes also that, in the mean- 
time, each seeks alliances with nations throughout 
Europe with the sole purpose of using them as 
pawns when the moment of crisis arrives. We 
know that we seek only peace, by cooperation 
among equals. Success in this great purpose re- 
quires that others likewise know this also. 

As individuals we are frequently pictured 
abroad as rich, indifferent to all values other than 
money, careless of the rights of others, and ig- 
norant of the contributions others have made to 
the progress of Western civilization. 

Undoubtedly these misconceptions are partially 
the result of Communist propaganda. But they 
flourish in the lack of comprehensive, truthful 
two-way information. 

Here at home we need fuller and better informa- 
tion of others, if we are wisely to direct our poli- 
cies toward real security. Many of us incorrectly 
assume that all other countries would like to live 
under a system identical or similar to ours. Some 
believe that all foreigners are lazy or decadent— 
that few pay taxes, that they hate us for the sole 
reason that we are prosperous. We hear often 
that the people of a particular nation are cow- 
ardly, or have no love of country or pride in their 
citizenship. Too often we think of them as physi- 
cally weak, intellectually shallow, and spiritually 
defeated. 

Of course, there are individuals everywhere 
who fit these descriptions—but it is dangerous to 
us and to peace when we carelessly speak in gener- 
alities of this kind, characterizing an entire 
nation. 
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We live in a small world, and only by a cooper- 
ative effort of the free peoples occupying impor- 
tant areas can we build security and peace. It is 
not a question of turning the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and newsreels into media of sugar-coated 

ropaganda, “selling” America to the Frenchman, 
ae to the German, and Britain to the 
American. 

It is quite different from that. I repeat: For 
understanding we need the facts and the perspec- 
tive within which they fit. I am sure that the 
free press in all free countries has made real prog- 
ress in this direction. But I think a lot more can, 
and by all means should, be done. The future of 
all of us depends upon it. 

No group can be more effective in such accom- 

lishment than you of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Here, indeed, is an en- 
deavor worthy of your talents and skills. 

Within the framework of friendly alliances, we 
are joined with hundreds of millions among the 
free nations in working agreements, primarily 
concerned with military security but inescapably 
dealing with every hope and every concern of daily 
life. Together we live in a mighty arena, bounded 
by the polar regions, practically encircling the 
globe, peopled by men and women of independent 
nations. These peoples, with scanty information 
and understanding of one another, are now allies 
of convenience under Communist threat; but to- 
morrow they could be full partners permanently 
joined in mutual understanding, impelled by com- 
mon aspirations. Among the nations of that vast 
arena, at least, war can become unthinkable— 
quickly. A cooperative peace among them is no 
mirage of the dreamer. 

Within the United Nations, we possess a global 
forum where we can plead the cause of peace 
so that even the men of the Kremlin must listen. 
Their ears may be stopped to the spirit of our 
words. Their minds, however, cannot forever be 
shut to the facts of the age within which we—and 
they—must live, physically separated one from 
the other by a few hours of flight. 

We cannot hope with a few speeches, a few 
conferences, a few agreements to achieve the most 
difficult of all human goals—a cooperative peace 
for all mankind. Here may I say, my friends, 
that your representatives in the diplomatic world 
have no other thought or no other purpose than 
that which I have just stated: the achievement of 
a cooperative peace among the free nations and 
eventually to enlarge that by appealing to the 
common sense, representing the facts of the world 
as they are today to all others, so that even the 
iron wall must crumble and all men can join 
together. 


Tribute to Secretary Dulles 


To lead that kind of effort, we are blessed— 
and I say we are blessed, and I believe it from the 
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bottom of my heart—with a man whose whol!!P: § I 
life has been devoted to this one purpose, wh”! “8 
from babyhood has studied and thought and coapito . 
enibtael how to achieve this one great goal ¢ ob be 
humankind, well knowing that within his lifepottle >¢ 
time perfection cannot be attained, but to do hi Pasi: 
part in reaching it. I cannot tell you how si if Asia 
cerely I believe that every one of us—every one ¢ nd its 
160 million people—owes a great debt of gratitu¢ if — 
to Foster Dulles. product 
Free men do not lose their patience, theipiV®- 
courage, their faith, because the obstacles an a 
mountainous, the path uncharted. Given underfrme 
standing, they invariably rise to the challenge, ede 
Never, then, has there been a more compelling ah 
and rewarding time to work for internation? ™'4 














understanding, to labor for cooperative peace Ap 
I most firmly believe that the American people’ * 0 
decision to strengthen our country—in moral lead?" And. 


ership, in intellectual stature, in military post 













in a dependable prosperity widely shared—wil TP 
be realized. Underlying that decision is a trepustic— 
mendous spiritual energy which I believe to a, 
adequate to every test. I believe that it growg#0¢Us 
from day to day as our people become more and to 
more aware of the deadly nature of the world’ lieve 
struggle. : to gI 
I most firmly believe, too, that world leader}"8!° ° 


ship in the cause of cooperative peace lies within peoples 
the capacity of America. This capacity will byity © 
realized when everyone here present uses his mind!" OF 
and his will and all his resources, in union withterna 
others of like influence, to bring about the under ives 
standing, the comprehension, the determinationf"°t “1 
we need. Freedom of expression is not merely sf8° W 

right—in the circumstances of today, its construepoWer 


tive use is a stern duty. Have we, have you a single 
publishers, the courage fully to exercise ey eit 
right and perform the duty ? — ‘ 
Along with patriotism—understanding, com} “> we 
prehension, determination are the qualities welTselv 
now need. Without them, we cannot win. Withjl'st his 
them, we cannot fail. - os 
Ve do 
wery J 

wsly. 
A Time of Great Decisions bot ie 
: hith tk 
Remarks by the President? it, t 
White House press release dated April 26 ive, an 
ers te 












I think each of us senses that when we meet, Shiifficult 
you are meeting today, we are doing so in a tim} The | 
of great decisions. I think it is no longer necé*fime, s 
sary to enter into a long argument or expositi@fionhe 
to show the importance to the United States off, +i 
Indochina and of the struggle going on the }dont ; 
No matter how the struggle may have started, Mey , 
has long since become one of the — placehi trin 


between a free form of government and dictator img li 


iepend 


1Made before the U.S. Chamber of Commerce # Ba t 


Washington, D. C. on Apr. 26. 
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whojpiip. Its outcome is going to have the greatest 
, whgignificance for us, and possibly for a long time 
d conjito the future. 
oal of We have here a sort of cork in the bottle, the 
; lifgpottle being the great area that includes Indonesia, 
do ypurma, Thailand, all of the surrounding areas 
wv sinpf Asia with its hundreds of millions of people, 
one ppd its geographical location that omtade lines 
titudgl Communication, to say nothing of the great 
woducts of the region, some of which we must 
ayave. 
Ss Moreover, it is a region with which the newly 
inderformed and democratic type of government in 
nge, japan must trade. If it is denied the opportunity 
Kine trade with that area, how can Japan with its 
tion) million people ever develop into a civilization 
eacatiat we would consider dependable, in that it also 
oplegtied to live in the concept of dignity of the human 
| ad nd according to the precepts of free government? 
stur| And then we turn our eyes to Geneva, and we 
_wilike Tepresentatives of great—and some antag- 
1 trepuistic—powers meeting there, trying to arrive 
to bait some situation that at least we could call a 
rrowgiodus vivendi. We do not hope, I think, very 
> anion to have the type of understanding that we 
orld'lieve we can ultimately develop among ourselves 
sto great issues. But we would hope that the 
aderjogic of today’s situation would appeal to all 
ithinpeoPles, regardless of their ruthlessness, so that 
ill beftey would see the futility of depending upon 
indivar, or the threat of war, as a means of settling 
withaternational difficulty. 
nder| That conference is meeting in the terms of 
ationtother great development of our time—the atomic 
ely pe, Which has so greatly increased the destructive 
truegower of weapons that we sometimes visualize in 
yu af Single destructive and surprise attack almost a 
 thelecisive act in the event of an outbreak of 
ostilities. 
com} In all these things we must, of course, prevent 
s welurselves always from overexaggerating danger 
Withjust as we refuse to become complacent because o 
ur historical position of geographic isolation. 
We do look at them seriously. oo sure that 
wery American that I know looks at them seri- 
msly. But I am certain also that America does 
wt forget the power that is concentrated in the 
hith that we have, in the character of our govern- 
nent, the character of the system under which we 
ive, and our confidence that by putting our shoul- 
lers to the wheel, we can pull through any 
t, Bhiifficulty. 
tim} The great problem of this meeting this week is 
ecé+fime, so that it does not become a major catas- 
tif tophe but that we do adhere to the old principle, 
S M14 stitch in time saves nine.” But as we think 
i tout all of these crises in the world, and their 
ea fect upon us, it does illustrate emphatically a 
‘}octrine by which the Chamber of Commerce has 
ong lived—that no nation can live alone. We are 
iependent upon others, as they are dependent upon 
© “Tis, a truth that you have well exemplified in all 
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your actions for many years, including your sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

Admittedly an imperfect instrument for the 
settlement of these great difficulties, and for the 
elimination of these great threats of danger, it is 
still a forum where the world can still talk instead 
of fight. And that, in itself, is a great advance. 
It has, in my opinion, accomplished so much in 
the late years that, because the things it has pre- 
ee have not happened, we sometimes overlook 
them. 

I think our attitude toward the United Nations 
should be support, and betterment, and improve- 
ment. 

Now, because we do have the purpose in this 
world of promoting peace, of better understand- 
ing, of starting by promoting this understanding 
among nations who are disposed to be friendly to 
us—the nations still independent—there is one 
truth we must always remember. I can put it in 
military terms: You can do nothing positive in a 
campaign unless you have a firm base from which 
to start. 

In the same way, the United States can do 
nothing positive in the form of leading the world 
toward cooperative security, unless it is firm and 
confident at home. 

And so the legislative programs that are sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the executive depart- 
ments, that are carefully worked out with con- 
sultations with people such as yourselves, and 
with pone Mle financial, and labor organiza- 
tions throughout the country, and other people, 
have as their purpose a firm, sound economy at 
home and reasonable, enlightened policies abroad. 

In this foreign field there is just one item to 
which I should like to call your attention this 
morning: the Report of the Randall Commission,’ 
and the message placing it before the Congress 
for suitable action.® 

The point I want to make is this: It is a mod- 
erate program—if you like, a middle-of-the-road 
program. It attempts to evaluate, and understand 
and recognize, the needs of certain types of indus- 
tries at home, at the same time that it recognizes 
the great and crying need for sound relationships 
with our friends Sow The additional truth, 
that we cannot forever be an Atlas, and through 
gifts and grants and loans—it has become, almost, 
grants—supporting the rest of the world. But 
there nition, a method worked out by which with 
mutual profit to all of us, trade can go ahead, 
strengthening their economies and their stand- 
ards, as ours are strengthened. Recognizing that 
adjustments and certain sacrifices have to be made 
to bring this about, it also recognizes that there 
is no sacrifice here implied or involved that is 
half as great—a twentieth as great—as the risk 
of bringing about a falling apart of cooperative 
security and increasing the danger of war. 





* For excerpts, see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 
* Tbid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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So you do meet at a time when grave issues are 
being studied and examined by people who are— 
like you—ordinary Americans longing for peace, 
striving to see that peace shall be our lot, and 
shall be our prize. They do it exactly as you do it, 
by meeting together, by discussing the problems, 
by trying to find a solution which adheres to com- 
mon sense and to logic, that avoids the extremes 
on both points, by trying to go down that broad 
middle way where the great and vast majority 
of Americans—indeed of the world—can go in 
perfect accord and unity. 

I would say only one additional thing. From 
war I learned one lesson that I recall right this 


Toward a Free Korea 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 


We are here to establish a united and inde- 
pendent Korea. It may be given us to write a 
new page in what has been a tragic history. The 
mei of Korea for centuries lived together as 
one nation, and together they have long endured 
foreign subjugation and aggression. They have 
sought to be united in freedom and independence. 
This is a right which no nation or group of na- 
tions can legitimately deny them. 

The United States has come here with the Re- 
public of Korea and with the other governments 
whose armed forces came to Korea’s assistance in 
a renewed and determined effort to aid the Korean 
people to realize their reasonable and rightful 
aspirations. 

Why does Korea remain divided? The 1943 
Declaration of Cairo promised that victory over 
Japan would be used to make Korea “free and 
iain? But that has not happened. 

The present phase of Korea’s martyrdom goes 
back to August 1945. Then the United States, 
which had for 4 years borne the burden of the 
Japanese war, agreed that the Soviet Union might 
move into Manchuria and Korea north of the 38th 
parallel to accept there the surrender of the Japa- 
nese. But the Soviets, having gotten into North 
Korea for one purpose, stayed on for another pur- 
pose. Their goal has been, directly or through 
puppets, to turn North Korea into a satellite state 





* Made at the third plenary session of the Geneva Con- 
ference on Apr. 28 (press release 219). 
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minute. And that is this: A long face neve 
solved any difficult problem. As you appross 
these problems you must do so in the confideng 
that America is great and is powerful and that it 
can do anything when we are united among our 
selves. You must do so in the certainty that yoy 
are striving for the positive factors of happines 
and enjoyment in this life and not in the mer 
negative idea that we are avoiding destruction 
or disaster this one day. There must be an a 

proach that reflects confidence, courage, and t 

certainty that you—and your children—are goi 

to have this great America, and live in it, an 
be as proud of it and its past as we are this day, 


and, if possible, to extend their rule throughout 
all Korea. In so doing, they have consistently 
defied agreements with their former allies and 
also the collective will represented by the United 
Nations. 

It is important that we should constantly bear 
in mind that what is here at stake is not merely 
Korea, important as that is; it is the authority of 
the United Nations. The United Nations as- 
sumed primary responsibility for establishing 
Korea as a free and independent nation. It 
helped to create the Republic of Korea and nur- 
tured it. When aggressors threatened the Re 
public of Korea with extinction, it was the United 
Nations which called on its members to go to 
Korea’s defense. 

Korea provides the first example in history ofa 
collective security organization in actual opera- 
tion. If this Conference is disloyal to the United 
Nations and its decisions, then each of us will 
bear a share of responsibility for destroying what 
protects us all. 

Yesterday the delegates of the Republic of Ko 
rea and of Colombia told eloquently of the mission 
which the United Nations had assumed in rela- 
tion to Korea. It is a story that bears repetition. 

The United Nations first took jurisdiction of the 
Korean problem in 1947. It then created a Tem- 
porary Commission for Korea to help organize 4 
Government of Korea and to observe the initial 
elections. The Soviet Union refused to permit 
the United Nations Commission to have access to 
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North Korea. Elsewhere the Commission func- 
tioned as the United Nations had intended. 

In December 1948 the United Nations General 
Assembly received the report of its Temporary 
Commission and adopted, by a vote of 48 to 6, 
with 1 abstention, a resolution declaring : 


That there has been established a lawful government 
(the Government of the Republic of Korea) having effec- 
tive control and jurisdiction over that part of Korea where 
the Temporary Commission was able to observe and con- 
sult and in which the great majority of the people of all 
Korea reside; that this Government is based on elections 
which were a valid expression of the free will of the 
electorate of that part of Korea and which were ob- 
served by the Temporary Commission; and that this is 
the only such Government in Korea. 


The United States, trusting to the moral authority 
of the United Nations and the charter undertak- 
ings of its members, withdrew its own armed 
forces from South Korea. That left South Korea 
with only local forces suitable for maintenance 
of internal order. In contrast, the Soviet Union 
rapidly built up the war power of the Communist 
regime it had installed in North Korea. On June 
95, 1950, these forces launched a full-scale attack, 
implemented with many Russian-made tanks and 
planes. 

The United Nations Temporary Commission, 
which was present on the spot and the membership 
of which included India, instantly and unani- 
mously found that this was armed aggression and 
so reported to the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. That Council in turn, by a vote of 9 to 0, 
with 1 absence and 1 abstention, certified to the 
fact of aggression and called on the members of 
the United Nations to help to resist the aggression. 
Sixteen nations responded with military contribu- 
tions, and over 40 responded with either military 
or material aid. 


Aggressors Routed 


The small and lightly armed forces of the 
Republic of Korea were initially overpowered by 
the assault. The Communist aggressors quickly 
occupied all of Korea except a small beachhead 
at Pusan. But the forces of the Republic of 
Korea quickly rallied; the United Nations mem- 
bers gave increasing support. A brilliant mili- 
tary operation, involving a bold landing at Inchon, 
aught the aggressors off balance and enabled the 
United Nations Command to break out of the 
Pusan beachhead. The aggressors were routed 
and destroyed as an effective force. 

It seemed that the United Nations could now 
complete its earlier action to unify Korea. Ac- 
cordingly, on October 7, 1950, the General Assem- 
bly set up a new body, known as the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Reha- 
bilitation of Korea (Uncurk), to complete the 
task of the previous commissions. The new 
Commission proceeded to Korea. 
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But the long-sought unification and freedom of 
Korea was not yet to be. Another Communist 
aggression intervened. In November 1950 the 
Communist Chinese regime sent masses of its 
armed forces into northern Korea. The United 
Nations General Assembly by a vote of 44 to 7, 
with 9 abstentions, adjudged this intervention to 
be aggression. 

The United Nations Command was forced to 
withdraw again to the south of Korea. But 
again they fought their way back to a point where 
the aggressors held less territory than when they 
had committed the initial aggression from the 
38th parallel. 

On July 27, 1953, an armistice was concluded 
with the United Nations Command. This was no 
free-will gift of peace by the Communists. It 
‘ame only after fanatical efforts to break the line 
of the United Nations Command had failed with 
ghastly losses to the attackers. And it came 
only after the Communists realized that, unless 
there was a quick armistice, the battle area would 
be enlarged so as to endanger the sources of aggres- 
sion in Manchuria. Then and only then did the 
Communist rulers judge that it would be expe- 
dient to sign the armistice. 

The armistice contemplated that there should 
be a Political Conference with reference to Korea 
within 3 months. But the Communists found it 
inexpedient to live up to that agreed recommenda- 
tion. They desired first to consolidate their posi- 
tion in North Korea. 

Only now does the Korean Political Conference 
meet, after long haggling over the composition 
and place of meeting. The composition and the 
place of the Conference are precisely those which 
the United Nations side proposed 6 months ago. 

This fact enables one to judge where lies the 
responsibility for the delay. 

The 7-year story I have summarized is a story 
of persistent attack against the forces of inter- 
national law and order represented by the United 
Nations. Whether this attack will still prevail 
may be determined by this Conference. 

During the same 7-year period of 1947 to date, 
the Governments of France, Great Britain, and 
the United States have been working with the 
Soviet Union to bring about a unification of Ger- 
many and liberation of Austria. There have been 
hundreds of meetings of the Foreign Ministers or 
their aides on these subjects. Nothing has been 
accomplished. But something has been learned. 
This Conference can usefully have that in mind 
as we judge the proposals which come before us 
here. 


Communist Fear of Freedom 


Soviet Communist conduct seems to have been 
largely influenced by fear of freedom. 

The Communist ruling class believes that a so- 
ciety is most peaceful and most productive if its 
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members conform to a pattern which is prescribed 
by rulers possessed of absolute power. This in- 
herently involves a suppression of freedom, for 
freedom implies diversity, not conformity. 

But it is not enough that freedom be suppressed 
within what is now the Soviet orbit. Freedom 
is contagious. Accordingly, freedom outside that 
orbit cannot be mane ron f in. The area of sup- 
pression must be constantly expanded in order 
to preserve the existing area of suppression. 

hus, the Soviet Communist rulers seem to have 
been driven by their own doctrine, by their own 
fears, to seek constantly in one way or another 
to extend their control until there is finally 
achieved the goal which Lenin referred to as “the 
amalgamation of all nations” and which Stalin 
referred to as “the amalgamation of the masses 
into a single state union.” 

It may be said that Lenin and Stalin are dead. 
So they are. But their doctrine is not dead. It 
continues to be taught to Communists throughout 
the world, and they continue to practice it 
throughout the world. 

As the record stands to this date, the Commu- 
nist rulers have at no time, at no place, voluntarily 
relaxed their grasp on what they had. This is 
so even though, as in the case of Eastern Germany, 
Austria, and North Korea, they had promised 
that the grasp was only temporary. Also, in 
every non-Communist nation of the world the 
agents of international communism work to 
achieve the amalgamation of the nation and its 
people into the system of Communist dictatorship. 

e problem which we face here at Geneva is 
the same problem that has been faced elsewhere. 
It isthe problem of achieving “peace” and “democ- 
racy” in the historic meaning of those words. 
These are alluring words, rich in their traditional 
meaning. Communist propaganda has adopted 
them as lures to trap the unwary. It must be re- 
membered that when the Communists speak of 
“peace” they mean a society of conformity under a 
single directing will. When they speak of 
“democracy,” they mean a “dictatorship” of the 
proletariat. 

The sum of the matter is this: 

When we negotiate with the Soviet Communists 
and their satellites, we are confronted with some- 
thing far more formidable than individual or 
national lust for glory. We are confronted with 
a vast monolithic system which, despite its power, 
believes that it cannot survive except as it suc- 
ceeds in progressively destroying human freedom. 

I do not present this analysis in a mood of pes- 
simism, but rather in a mood of realism. Com- 
munist doctrine authorizes accommodation when 
the opposition is strong. It is our task here to 
show such strength of honorable and nonaggres- 
sive purpose that the Communists will find it ac- 
ceptable to grant unity and freedom to Korea. 

Yesterday three proposals were made for the so- 
lution of the problem of Korea. The Republic of 
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Korea and the Republic of Colombia advocated , 
solution giving vitality to the resolutions of the} 
United Nations with reference to the establish. 
ment of a united and free Korea. 

The proposal of the North Korean Communig 
regime was, however, something different. It did 
not so much as mention the United Nations or its 
resolutions. These, it seems, are to be treated » 
nullities. 


Similarity to Scheme for Germany 


The Communist proposal is in essence the same 
as that made in June 1950 as a prelude to the armed 
attack upon the Republic of Korea. Also, it is 
strikingly similar to the scheme which the Soviet 
Union presented at Berlin last February for the 
unification of Germany.? Conformity, you see, is 
the Communist rule. 

The present Communist proposal on Korea pro 
vides that the freely elected Government of the 
Republic of Korea, representing at least three 
quarters of the Korean people, would be forced 
into combination, on a basis of equality, with the 
Communist regime ruling a small minority of the 
people in the North. 

eneral elections are proposed by the Commu 
nists under a law the terms of which would be 
subject to veto by the Communist regime. The 
proposal stipulates that the election conditions 
should exclude all “foreign interference.” Pre 
sumably this is intended to exclude United Na 
tions supervision. 

The scheme is designed to destroy the authority 
of the existing Government and to replace it bya 
Communist puppet regime. 

The North Korean Communist proposal like 
wise requires that all foreign forces should bh 
withdrawn from Korean territory within 6 
months. The United Nations forces would havea 
long way to go. The Chinese Communist forces 
would have only a few miles to go. They could 
quickly return. 

The United States does not desire its troops to 
remain indefinitely in Korea. But we remember 
that once before we had our troops in Korea and 
withdrew them, as it turned out, prematurely. 
We do not want that history to repeat itself. 

This then is the North Korean proposal. The 
United States must reject that proposal because 
it does not meet the requirements of a free, unified, 
and independent Korea, for which so much blood 
has been expended and suffering endured. 

Peace is always easy to achieve—by surrender. 
Unity is also easy to achieve—by surrender. 
hard task, the task that confronts us, is to combine 
peace and unity with freedom. 

The people of the Republic of Korea know free- 
dom, and they have fought and suffered as have 
few others to preserve their freedom. 


? For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1954, p. 228. 
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I have myself seen the freedom of the Republic 
of Korea. 

I have been to the University of Seoul and seen 
the young men and women of Korea eagerly ac- 
quiring knowledge in a free, liberal educational 
institution. 

I have attended sessions of the Korean Assembly 
and seen the functioning of this body, whose mem- 
bers had been chosen by freely contested elections 
observed by a United Nations Commission. 

I have met in a vast auditorium with thousands 
of Christian refugees who had recently fled from 
North Korea into the Republic of Korea to escape 
the religious persecution of the Communist North 
and to gain the freedom of religion which pre- 
vailed in the Republic of Korea. 

The Republic of Korea, which fought so val- 
iantly for freedom, will never accept unity at the 
price of thinly disguised annexation by the Soviet- 
Chinese Communist bloc. The United States sent 
over 1 million of their youth to fight in Korea to 
sive Korea from violent annexation by aggressors. 
Of them, over 140,000 became casualties. Cer- 
tainly we are not disposed, here at the council 
table, to give away what our sons battled so bravely 
to preserve. 

t is basic that whatever program is adopted 
here for the unification of Korea must in fact also 
be a program which will assure the freedom in 
Korea. 


Workable Program at Hand 


A workable program for unifying Korea does 
not have to be invented by us. It is already at 
hand. It was laid down by the United Nations 
General Assembly resolution of October 7, 1950. 
That is the resolution, to which I have already 
referred, which established a Commission to com- 
plete the unification of Korea by observing elec- 
tions in that part of Korea where observed elec- 
tions have not yet been held. 

That United Nations Commission (Uncurk) is 
at this moment waiting in Korea ready to fulfill 
its clear and precise mandate from the United 
Nations. 

Accomplishment of that mandate would com- 
plete the unification and freedom of Korea, which 
was interrupted first by Soviet obstruction in 1948, 
then by North Korean Communist aggression in 
June 1950, and then by the Chinese Communist 
aggression of November 1950. Now that aggres- 
sion has been thwarted, the interrupted work of 
the Commission should proceed. That is our 
proposal. 

It would require the Chinese Communist regime 
to withdraw their forces of aggression and occu- 
pation from North Korea so fat the United Na- 
tions can complete its task in an atmosphere free 
of menace. 

It is important to think of freedom not only in 
terms of the freedom of individuals but also in 
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terms of national freedom. Korea is a peninsula 
of such strategic value that it has for many years 
been the subject of big-power politics. Russia, 
Japan, and China have successively sought to use 
Korea to serve their own policies of aggrandize- 
ment. For a long time the Koreans have not been 
the masters of their own destiny. That should be 
ended. 

The United States seeks no advantages in Ko- 
rea. Weare in the process of concluding a mutual 
security treaty with the Republic of Korea. But 
that treaty implies no aggressive purpose, and the 
United States does not seek thereby to gain a 
forward position which could menace anyone. 

Japan is no longer an aggressive force and has 
Lepally undertaken to refrain from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any other country. 

The Republic of Korea has itself no eabdidine 
which extend beyond its natural borders. 

Are Soviet Russia and Communist China will- 
ing to renounce ambitions which would be served 
by control of Korea? If so, it will be possible to 
give Korea that national independence which the 
United Nations has been seeking for Korea and 
which the Koreans want for themselves. 

Such a Korea should, of course, be a member of 
the United Nations and enjoy the added dignity 
and protection which membership may give. It 
may be recalled that the Republic of Korea applied 
for membership in the United Nations in 1949. 
It was prevented only by a Soviet Union veto in 
the Security Council. That is another of the 
wrongs which we should agree here to remedy. 

There are those who feel that past experience 
and cold reason combine to show the futility of the 
task which we here undertake. I do not underesti- 
mate the difficulty of that task. But I still feel that 
we need not be discouraged and that it is not a 
waste of our time to seek resourcefully to achieve 
our allotted goal. 

We properly recall the failures of the past, so 
that we may profit by experience. But we also can 
remember that the future is never a mere repeti- 
tion of the past. 

We need not let cold logic chill our hopes. We 
know that those who live by faith prevail in the 
end over those who live by calculation. 

It is right that Korea should be united and 
should be a free and independent nation able to 
realize a destiny which conforms to the peaceful 
aspirations of its people. 

It is right that the United Nations should be 
sustained as an authority to which all peoples, for 
all time, may turn to save them from the scourge 
of war and to assure the dignity and worth and 
equal rights of nations large and small. 

Our duty is to pursue these goals with dedica- 
tion and with a purity of purpose which admits 
of no self-aggrandizement. Then we shall have 
done our part in serving principles of moral order, 
which impose themselves on men and nations. 
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Ambassador Dean To Confer 
With President Rhee 


The Department of State announced on April 22 
that Arthur H. Dean, at the request of Secretary 
Dulles, would proceed immediately to Seoul, 
Korea, to confer directly with President Rhee 
regarding the Geneva Conference. 

On learning of President Rhee’s decision to ac- 
cept, for the Republic of Korea, the invitation to 


attend the Conference, Secretary Dulles expressed 
his gratification to President Rhee and suggested 
that Mr. Dean go to Korea as the special repre. 
sentative of the Secretary of State, with the per. 
sonal rank of Ambassador, so that in conjunction 
with U.S. Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs he could 
convey directly to President Rhee the latest de 
tailed views of the United States Government and 
consult with him regarding various aspects of 
the Geneva Conference. President Rhee has ae. 
cepted the Secretary’s suggestion. 


Facing Realities in the Arab-Israeli Dispute 


by Henry A. Byroade 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs ' 


Tonight I shall speak of the Middle East. Pub- 
lic addresses on this subject often take the same 
form. There isa general review of the importance 
of the Middle East, and this is stated in terms of 
its people, its strategic location, and its natural 
resources. One covers the economic and political 
problems of the area. Then there is an outline of 
the role of the United States in attempting to 
assist in the development and stability of this im- 
portant area. It is within this context that a 
specific problem of the Middle East is usually dis- 
cussed. This format is used because such an ap- 
proach aids immeasurably in putting each spe- 
cific problem in the context where its true impor- 
tance can be properly evaluated. 

I am going to reverse this procedure tonight 
and talk more about a specific problem and the 
bearing it may have upon the Middle East as a 
whole. I refer to the Arab-Israeli complex of 
problems. There is a stereotype presentation on 
this subject as well. One covers the history be- 
hind the conflict—the divergent points of view— 
and such advice as he can muster for a solution. 
I wish to reverse this procedure as well and de- 
vote my time to a few fundamentals that, in my 
opinion, lie at the very roots of this dispute. 

I shall begin with certain developments within 
our own country. It is natural for an American, 
surrounded as he seems to be with the necessities 
of life at hand, to be to a certain extent an isola- 
tionist. The American is moved from that posi- 
tion only reluctantly and only when he senses de- 


* Address made before the American Council for Judaism 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on May 1 (press release 223). 
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velopments overseas that may change his way of 
life. Apart from a basic instinct of humanitarian 
ism, he does not wish to concern himself with 
matters overseas unless this appears to be a 
necessity. 

Thus the thoughts of Americans are turned 
largely within our own country except in event of 
war or threat of war that can affect our own 
security. America had the luxury of concentrat- 
ing its attention almost exclusively upon its own 
development until fairly recently. The first World 
War involved our forces in Europe, and America 
came to know Europe far better. This was an 
interest which lasted because the making and pres 
ervation of “weer was a vital interest to us. The 


‘second world conflagration took us to the Far East 


as wellasto Europe. America again had a costly 
lesson in geography and again has retained her 
interest because of the uneasy and interrupted 
peace that has followed. In these interruptions 
we have come to know Korea, and now Indochina 
is a familiar spot on the map to nearly every 
American. 

With all of these developments, America now 
knows that insecurity almost anywhere in 
world can affect our own security. It is with this 
new realization that American eyes turn toward 
the Middle East. This time we are determined 
that our attention will be focused on an area pa 
and not subsequent to an outbreak of hostilities 
that may affect us. 

In looking toward the Middle East, Amerie 
sees an area generally defenseless and with such 
internal and external problems as to submerge, 
in the thinking of its people, the real danger we 
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see to all nations whé strive for continued freedom. 
The American wonders why these sources of fric- 
tion cannot be cured. He feels his Government 
should do what it can to ease these trouble spots. 
He sees them as diverting energies that are needed 
for creating strength and a better standard of 
living. These he would wish for all free people 
instinctively ; now he sees in the absence of such 
conditions a threat to his own welfare and security. 

Our own emergence as a leader in the free world, 
and the inherent responsibilities thereof, coupled 
with the fact that we see for the first time a con- 
tinuing and grave threat to our security, make it 
inevitable that we should attempt to be a factor 
leading toward progress and stability across the 
entire Middle East. This is a trend of historical 
significance which has an important bearing upon 
our approach to, and concern over, each of the 
factors of instability in the Middle East. 

Whenever the United States became concerned 
about the security of the Middle East as a whole— 
and I believe the process started in earnest some 
two or three years ago, certain consequences bear- 
ing upon our central subject for this evening would 
also be inevitable. We would see on the one hand 
the people of Israel become restive and to a certain 
extent emotionally excitable over what the conse- 
quences of such a trend might mean to them. They 
would wonder how far our concern with conditions 
in the area as a whole would lead to a lessening of 
interest of America toward the support of Israel. 
In their concern they might imagine that the ef- 
forts of the United States across the area would 
lead us to seek friendships at the expense of the 
interests of their own state. The Arab peoples, on 
the other hand, sensing a new importance in our 
eyes, might conclude that their bargaining position 
had risen. Some of them would press relent- 
lessly—as they sensed the move of the pendulum— 
to shove it all the way so that a policy of “impartial 
friendship” would in effect mean complete par- 
tiality toward their side. They would thus be 
critical of honest efforts of the United States to 
arry out this policy of impartiality. Criticism 
would thus be in store for the United States from 
both sides of the Arab-Israeli Armistice lines. 

It seems to me we have reached the stage in this 
process where each side honestly feels we are par- 
tial to the other. In a crude sort of way perhaps 
this could be called progress—progress toward the 
ultimate goal of having both sides feel we are truly 
impartial. It is not a situation, however, about 
which one can take pleasure. It is, for instance, a 
concern to us that Israel is prone to see dangers to 
herself in such a process and to exaggerate far 
beyond what seem to us to be the realities of the 
situation. We see no basis in our acts to justify 
her fear that her legitimate interests are placed in 
jeopardy by United States concern over the area 
asa whole. We might rather ask her what would 
be the fate of her State—as we can, of course, ask 
the Arabs as well—if the Middle East continued 
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in turmoil and the whole of the area was lost to 
the control and influence of the Soviet Union. 

To understand our concern over developments in 
this part of the world, it is necessary to understand 
that we do see an increasing danger that the Middle 
East may be relegated to a satellite status under 
the Soviet Union. Most people in the Middle East 
who read this statement will label it as “alarmist” 
and without foundation of fact. The very fact 
that this reaction will exist is partly the cause of 
our concern. 


Growing Danger of Soviet Aggression 


It has been my view that the Middle East, on 
the timetable of the Soviet Union, has been placed 
in priority behind that of Europe and the Far 
East simply because they look upon it as an area 
that can wait. The more Russia’s aggressive moves 
are stalemated in Europe and the Far East, the 
more the danger grows for the Middle East. 

There are now a number of indications that 
Soviet intentions are being focused to a new de- 
gree upon this part of the world. Throughout 
my entire tenure in my present position, I have 
been expecting this change of attitude to show 
itself within the United Nations. This has now 
happened. The Arab-Israeli conflict, so aften 
before the United Nations, has until recently been 
free of abusive veto power of the Soviet Union. 
They have now wielded their veto twice in suc- 
cession on this matter in the Security Council. 
They are stepping up their propaganda among 
the groups in the Middle East who are suffering 
most acutely from the prolongation of tensions 
and hardships occasioned thereby—and who are 
thus most susceptible to such propaganda. It 
must be obvious to anyone that, if the Soviet 
Union were to succeed in an effort to move into 
that area and accomplish there what they have 
accomplished in North Korea, in China, and in 
the satellite countries of Eastern Europe, the free 
countries of both Europe and the Far East would 
be outflanked and in greatly increased peril. The 
land gateway to Africa would be open. The tre- 
mendous resources of the area would be in enemy 
hands. 

Many in the Arab world see this extension of the 
hand of Russia as a friendly move to take their 
side of the case against Israel. They have sent 
messages of appreciation to Moscow. I believe 
this facade of friendship to be indeed a motive 
of the Kremlin—but I believe it to be only a by- 
product of their real intentions. In this, as in 
many other past acts of the Kremlin, we see a 
double objective. One of these, and it is the 
lesser, is to make the Arab world feel Russia has 
honest friendly intentions toward them. The 
other, and this we see as their primary objective, 
is to stymie United Nations action in order to 
maintain and increase the dangerous tensions that 
exist within the area. If we can derive any bene- 
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fit from past acts of Soviet Russia, it should at 
least be an appreciation in advance that the 
Kremlin would consider such results to be in her 
overall interests. 

We hope all concerned, in their obsession over 
local problems within the area, will not look 
with blind eyes upon these new developments, as 
they have within ak the seeds of trouble greater 
than they have ever known. 

Let us tonight try to look beyond the claims and 
counterclaims of misdeeds, border incidents, and 
propaganda of both sides of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. These are in large part symptoms of the 
disease. Let us look rather at what appear to be 
some of its fundamentals. 


Looking at the Fundamentals 


In dealing with these fundamentals I should 
like to make one stipulation and one explanation. 
In response to every public address on this prob- 
lem, we are always confronted with the reaction: 
“Someone should remind this speaker that certain 
other factors—which he failed to mention—also 
exist.” The stipulation, therefore, is that I real- 
ize that what I list here tonight will not be in itself 
complete—nor could it be within the contents of 
one short address. The explanation concerns the 
reason why I should feel impelled to speak so 
frankly of policies or acts of other sovereign states. 
My reason is that I feel the dangers in this situ- 
ation are such that the American people are en- 
titled to be informed of underlying facts of a 
dispute which may increasingly affect the security 
of the Middle East—and hence of our own 
country. 


POSSIBILITY OF EARLY PEACE TREATY 


The first fundamental I would list is that the 
possibility of an early and formal peace treat 
type of settlement between Israel and the Ara 
States just does not exist. As the whole world so 
sorely needs a solution—and the dangers of a con- 
tinuation of a prolonged armistice are so great— 
one can only reach such a conclusion with the 
greatest reluctance and concern. I can only give 
it as a conclusion of one who has devoted the major 
¢hare of his working hours to this problem over a 
considerable period of time. Many times during 
that period I have challenged the validity of that 
conclusion, only to be convinced again of its basic 
soundness. There is no inspired formula which 
can quickly erase the underlying causes for the 
mutual feeling of hostility and distrust that 
exists between Israel and the Arab States. 

To reach such a conclusion does not mean los- 
ing hope, but rather to establish a basic fact. The 
difficulties in solving this issue do not lie in the 
techniques of approach by outside powers—how- 
ever imperfect they may be—but in the substance 
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reasons for the above fear of the Arabs. 


of the problem itself. The first lesson is, there. 
fore, clear. All concerned should abandon 4 
will-of-the-wisp search for an all embraci 
formula and concentrate on what can be done— 
within the limits of practicability—on the sub. 
stance of the matter. 

Let no one doubt, because of what I have just 
said, that a basic licy of the United States is to 
see peaceful conditions established in the Near 
East. To those Arab critics of a portion of my 
recent address at Dayton? who say that the 
United States must realize that the attainment of 
better relations between Israel and the Arab 
States should be abandoned as a U.S. objective, 
my answer is that they may as well know now 
that our country cannot accept such a price to 
earn the friendship of the Arab States, a friend- 
ship which it so earnestly desires. 

o those, however, who demand immediate and 
forceful action on our part to obtain peace, I ask 
that they not lose sight of the conditions which 
must be fulfilled before a genuine and lasting 
peace can be achieved. We all remember that at 
the close of the First World War a very neat job 
of peacemaking was done at Veusattine. The 
leaders of the World sat around the conference 
table and gave their best thought to the drafting 
of what was going to be a comprehensive peace 
settlement to last for alltime. The conditions for 

eace, however, were not established and the job 
one at Versailles went for naught. 

When we ask the Arab States to accept the ex- 
istence of the State of Israel and refrain from 
hostile acts toward her, it seems only fair to me 
that they should have the right to know, with far 
greater assurances than have ever been given them, 
the magnitude of this new State. They look upon 
it as a product of expansionist Zionism which, re- 
gardless of any present promise or paper treaty, 
will ultimately commit aggression to expand to 
suit its future needs. 


UNDERSTANDING ARABS’ FEAR 


fore, that this fear of the Arabs should be under- 
stood and met not only by the assurances of great 
powers but by Israel itself. 

I again refer for convenience’s sake to my re 
cent Dayton speech. In that speech, I said Israel 
should see her own future in the context of 4 
Middle Eastern state and not as a headquarters 
of worldwide ee ee of peoples of a particular 
— faith who must have special rights | 
within and obligations to the Israeli State. This 
sentence has been interpreted by some as an intru- 
sion into religious matters, improper for a gov- 
ernmental official. The fact is that I was re 
ferring, among other things, to one of the key 
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I was not referring in any way to, or casting 
aspersions upon, the natural feeling of affinity 
one feels for a brother of his own religious faith, 
wherever he maybe. The principles of the United 
States on matters of religious freedom are so well 
known that this assertion of mine should need no 
expansion. 

or was I referring in any way to proper phil- 
anthropic support, in its broadest sense, by Ameri- 
can citizens of Jewish faith in the economic 
development necessary to achieve a reasonable 
standard of living of Israel’s people—nor to sup- 
port of religious, educational, and cultural enter- 
prises in Israel. There is no divergence between 
our Government and American citizens of the Jew- 
ish faith who are interested in the development 
and welfare of the State of Israel. 

What I was referring to were matters of grave 
concern in my own field of foreign affairs. Asan 
example, let us consider, for instance, the question 
of immigration into Israel, in connection with the 
fear I have just mentioned on the part of the 
Arabs. 

If we can turn to logic, it seems to me that this 
particular aspect of the overall problem should be 
one within the realm of possible correction. It is 
a fact now that immigration has fallen off to in- 
significant numbers, and there is often a close 
balance between incoming and outgoing for any 
given period. It is also in all probability a fact 
that natural factors, including the economics of 
the situation, would prevent people from volun- 
tarily crowding together to where overpopulation 
could reach the danger point. Itisalsoa fact that 
in the past 6 years most of the historic trouble 
spots for world Jewry have been evacuated. 
There remain in the world only two areas where 
really large populations of those of Jewish faith 
still live. One of these is the United States. It 
does not seem to me to be a fact that a great mass 
of Americans of Jewish faith are about to emigrate 
and take on Israeli citizenship. The other area is 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. We know that 
the lot of the Jews behind the Iron Curtain, like 
that of many other religious or ethnic groups, is 
a miserable one, and our heart goes out to them as 
to all others in that category. Yet we do not see 
the Kremlin opening its gates, with all the obvious 
disadvantages to it of such a break in its curtain, 
to release these unfortunate people of the Jewish 
faith. If and when the Soviets decide to do so, it 
will be because of their desire to set the area aflame 
by fostering new and greater trouble in the Middle 
East. If such an eventuality actually happened, 
the magnitude of the problem would be such that 
the whole free world, not just Israel, would have to 
concern itself with the resettlement of Jewish 
immigrants from behind the Iron Curtain. 

One might expect all the above should be so well 
known that the subject of immigration into Israel 
should not be a source of tension. This, unfortu- 
hately, is not the case. It is not peculiar to this 
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area of the world that one suspects his enemy of 
the worst and never the best. In the emotions 
which surround this problem, such sheer logic does 
not spread. What does spread like wildfire 
throughout the Middle East is a series of state- 
ments from Israel calling for greatly expanded 
immigration. A constant fear is that these 
urgings in terms of extra millions will be heeded. 
Their fears are ae the knowledge that 
the only limitation imposed by statute on immi- 
gration into Israel is, in fact, the total number of 
those of the Jewish faith in the entire world. 
The Arabs know the capacity of the territory of 
Israel is limited. They see only one result—fu- 
ture attempt at territorial expansion—and hence 
warfare of serious proportions. 

My friends, can one be injecting himself into 
improper fields by speaking of matters such as this 
that lie deep at the roots of a conflict so dangerous 
to us? I realize I am referring to matters on 
which strong religious and humanitarian feelings 
exist on the part of many. I can only implore 
those who have such feelings not to ignore the 
feelings of others, nor the dangers of the world in 
which we live. Surely it is not asking too much 
to ask Israel to find some way to lay at rest these 
fears of her neighbors and remove this specter— 
which does not seem to be based upon reality— 
from minds in the Middle East. The tensions of 
the Middle East, which are translating themselves 
into almost daily needless loss of human lives, 
could be considerably lessened if wise statesman- 
ship could find a way of such accomplishment. 


DISTRUST OF U.S. MOTIVES 


Another fundamental which I believe American 
citizens in particular must consider is the fact 
that there is a great deal of mistrust of the great 
powers and, in particular, the United States on 
the Arab-Israeli issue. This may come as a shock 
to many an American who would find it hard to 
believe that our motives could be so misunderstood. 

I believe the Arab world today believes that 
the United States would not allow an attack by 
them upon Israel with the purpose of driving her 
into the sea. I also believe, however, that in gen- 
eral the Arab people are not convinced that the 
opposite is true—and that they question our ability 
to fulfill our obligations in opposing aggression 
under the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 if Is- 
rael herself should decide upon expansive aggres- 
sion. I do not believe they doubt the sincerity of 
the leaders of our Government when they clearly 
restate our adherence to that declaration—but 
they wonder at our ability to follow through. 
They wonder if the domestic political aspects of 
such a problem in the United States, as well as 
within the domestic scenes of our allies—but par- 
ticularly in the United States—might not make it 
immpenetiile for us to live up to our stated intentions. 


*Tbid., June 5, 1950, p. 886. 
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I know the Arabs are wrong in this interpreta- 
tion of the American people. Yet I believe it is 
a fact that many of them do have such an inter- 
pretation. One can only ask their reporters in 
this country to make a further real effort to judge 
the temper of the American people. I am con- 
fident that after such a renewed study they would 
indicate to their governments that America would 
back no state, including Israel, in a matter of ex- 
yansive aggression and that its opposition would 
be equally strong regardless of which side started 
such a move. 

If this fact could be established in the Arab 
mind, we would have passed one of our greatest 
difficulties in dealings with them. When and if 
such reports from their own representatives will 
begin to have an effect in the Arab world we do 
not know. We will know, however, when that 
effect has taken place because we will then en- 
counter a far greater measure of confidence on 
the part of the Arab world. 


REFUGEE SITUATION 


Another fundamental we should keep in mind is 
the fact that a portion of the people involved in 
this dispute are homeless. The reason behind this, 
as with nearly every other facet of the whole com- 

lex of Arab-Israeli problems, is itself in dispute. 
os time and effort is spent upon justifying this 
or that stand as to who is more nearly to be blamed 
than is spent upon how to solve the problem that 
now exists. What a breath of fresh air would be 
given the world if all concerned would simply ad- 
mit the fundamental fact that these people are 
homeless—are in desperate want—and are uncom- 
pensated for their property and other losses that 
they have suffered. Can anyone benefit by the 
continued compression of these people in tiny 
areas and in other circumstances that make for 
moral degeneration and the making of a new 
generation fed on bitterness and hate? 

There is a moral obligation in this situation 
that rests upon the countries immediately involved 
and upon all of the countries who have a stake in 
world peace. A solution of this problem would 
do more than anything else to reduce the incidents 
of border violence. 

For our part, we have seen the most practical 
and long-term solution for the majority of these 
people to be the provision of new lands for set- 
tlement. Material assistance has been provided 
to the United Nations by this country as well as 
others to make such developments possible. The 
United States has expressed its willingness to help 
provide funds for a development plan of the 
Jordan Valley which would allow resettlement of 
a sizable portion of the Arab refugees. We have 
also indicated our willingness to assist in develop- 
ments elsewhere which would provide the oppor- 
tunity for employment and the eventual procure- 
ment of homes for large numbers of people. The 
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United States has also stood for the resettlement 
of a portion of the refugees in the territory of 
Israel. It should be borne in mind that the 
mostly lived as farmers on terraced land whie 
probably only they are likely to make fertile and 
productive. 

Some small progress is being made, but this 
approach alone is probably too slow in the face 
of the present situation. One must look, there. 
fore, to additional steps that might have a more 
immediate effect. One of these is the question 
of compensation. These refugees, after many 
long years, are still uncompensated for the logs 
of their property, both real and personal, which 
was left behind in Israel. 

The sense of property is almost as integral a 
part of the makeup of modern man as the sense 
of a family or nation. So long as the refugees 
have no meaningful assurances that they will ever 
be compensated for their property, it will be hard 
for them to adjust to a new set of conditions or 
to bend their efforts toward finding a new liveli- 
hood. They read every day of transactions 
whereby the “abandoned” property left behind 
in Israel is being transferred, bought, and sold, 
They have heard many statements made of the 
intentions of Israel, but such statements in vacuo 
are not reassuring. The fact that Israel has ob- 
tained and is now using restitution from Germany 
while doing nothing toward the compensation of 
Arab refugees understandably adds to their 
bitterness. 

Clearly this is a matter to be attended to. I 
do not believe, however, that Israel will refuse 
to discuss matters such as this on a realistic basis 
with ‘her neighbors. We believe Arab govern- 
ments who refuse on general principle to entertain 
any discussions with their Israeli neighbors may 
among other things be depriving themselves and 
their Moslem brothers in the refugee camps of 
advantages that could be theirs. On the other 
hand, if the goal to be sought in the first instance 
is the lessening of tensions along the borders, 
Israel might find some way of arranging for 
step-by-step moves on such specific problems with- 
out giving the suspicion to her neighbors that her 
policy is one of “total peace or nothing.” 


QUARREL BASICALLY NATIONALISTIC 


There is another fundamental which we should 
have in mind, if only for the sake of our own 
understanding of the true nature of the problem. 
It is that the quarrel which divides the Arab 
States and Israel is not basically religious. It is 
essentially a nationalistic quarrel such as could 
arise with equal bitterness between two other 
peoples whose national aspirations clashed. 

For many centuries Jews and Arabs lived side 
by side in the Middle East in relative harmony. 
There is much that is similar in their religions. 
Both stem from the same ancient Near Eastern 
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philosophy, as does for that matter a large part 
of the Christian religion. 

These two peoples of similar language, history, 
and culture are at each other’s throats because 
they each want to possess the same piece of land. 
The Arabs have opposed the establishment of a 
Jewish State in Palestine, which ancient history 
is well as religion led the Jews to consider their 
homeland—but which modern history has seen 
inthe hands of the Arabs. 

The fact that the Arab and the Jew have differ- 
ait though similar religions has importance only 
to the degree that recent propaganda may have 
made it seem important by calling on all those of 
the Jewish faith to support one side and all of 
those of the Moslem faith to support the other. 


NEED FOR BASIC CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 


The last fundamental I would list is one of basic 
attitude. Perhaps in the end there would be no 
advantage at all in formal peace—even if it could 
be quickly obtained—unless there could be some 
basic change in the attitude with which one looks 
won his neighbor. The formalities of — 
reements mean little if there remains thereafter 
contempt and suspicion. This is a matter in which 
an outsider can fave little influence, but he can 
point out the need to display a sincere wish for 
the desire for better relations if they are ever 
tobe attained. 

In this, an attitude of superiority and contempt 
for one’s neighbor is unlikely to cause a forthcom- 
ing response. On the other hand, the world’s 
history does not record that an attitude of nega- 
tivism has produced benefits for anyone. There 
is this negativism on the Arab side and it repre- 
ents a formidable obstacle for constructive solu- 
tions. It seems for them easy jointly to reject but 
dificult jointly or individually to adopt policies of 
a forward-looking character in connection with 
this problem. This negativism seems hardened 
and confirmed by frontal attack, whether such at- 
tack takes the form of reprisal raids or merely a 
brilliant diplomatic maneuver such as the scoring 
ofa point in the United Nations. It can best be 
arrested and gradually reduced in proportion by 
mdramatic and patient efforts over a period of 
time. All this presupposes that the fires of hatred 
are not meanwhile fed. The world will carefully 
watch for any indication of an adoption of a 
philosophy, known to be held by a few, that the 
only way to make things better is to first make 
them worse. 

These are some and, again, only some of the 
findamentals that should be kept in mind when 
one attempts to judge present-day situations. It 
may be dangerously long before sufficient change 
insome of the underlying causes for continued 
trife are modified to a point where a genuine lack 
of hostility can be said to exist. 
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In the meantime, the efforts of all concerned 
should be devoted to the specific situation v0 
the border. All concerned, it seems to us, shoul 
cooperate to the utmost with local U.N. Commis- 
sions and other arrangements as have in the past 
been beneficial, such as the Local Commander 
Agreement along the borders. The Arab States 
on their part should not refuse in these forums— 
or in any other—to discuss ways and means of les- 
sening the present-day dangers along the border 
and cooperate in making preventive measures more 
effective. 

It is only with a decrease of immediate incidents 
along the borders and a period of relative tran- 
quillity that minds can turn to an honest approach 
to more fundamental and underlying causes of 
this dispute. This atmosphere one would hope 
would then be conducive to face the real and per- 
manent threat to the whole area. The peoples of 
the Middle East could then without distraction 
devote more attention to the greater understand- 
ing of the real goals of Soviet imperialism. With 
confidence established in their interrelationships, 
all the states of the Middle East could concentrate 
and attend their energies to safeguard the precious 
heritage of freedom to which we all dedicate our- 
selves. For the plans of Communist imperialism 
envisage the total destruction of the religions, 
cultures, and independence of us all. Each one of 
us must make some sacrifice to attain the preserva- 
tion of common freedom. The United States for 
its part has shown that it is willing and anxious 
to go far toward making this a vealliy. 


FOA Allotment for Israel 


The Foreign Operations Administration an- 
nounced on April 19 that $13,125,000 in special 
economic aid has been allotted to Israel for the 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year, bringing the total 
for the year to $52,500,000. For the first three 
quarters a total of $39,375,000 had been made 
available to Israel under the progr: m to provide 
the nation with essential supplies, encourage ex- 
port earnings, and bolster local production by 
assisting in development of the economy. An 
additional $1,487,000 is being devoted to the tech- 
nical cooperation program. 

Since the first year, when the assistance was 
directed principally toward relief, the emphasis 
has shifted to development. The program today 
includes building, new industry, vital reclamation 
and irrigation projects, and expansion of food 
supply. There is also extensive work under way 
in the fields of education, transportation, and 
public health and sanitation as part of the techni- 
cal cooperation program. 
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Turkey Gets $25 Million 
To Expand Food Output 


Turkey has been granted an allotment of $25 
million for farm and manufacturing equipment to 
boost its food output, the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration announced on April 22. With the 
assistance funds, Turkish technicians will be sup- 

lied, in purchases from the dollar area, with such 
items as self-propelled combines and spare parts 
and tires and tubes for tractors. 

The Foa grant, made under the mutual defense 
support program, brings to $46 million the amount 
authorized for Turkey in the current fiscal year. 

With U.S. assistance, Turkey has been making 
significant strides in building up its farm produc- 
tion. As recently as 1951, for example, Turkey 
was still importing cereals. Today, Turkey ranks 
as one of the world’s leading exporters of cereals. 
United States assistance is of special importance 
in Turkey because the Turks are devoting more 
than one-third of their budget to their military 
establishment—a key factor in the Nato program. 

Since 1948, the United States has provided 
$323,500,000 (including today’s allotment) in eco- 
nomic assistance, together with additional millions 
in direct military aid. 


Italy To Buy Surplus 
Agricultural Goods 


The Foreign Operations Administration on 
April 22 announced a new allotment of $18.5 mil- 
lion to finance the procurement of surplus U.S. 
cotton, tobacco, and tallow for Italy. 

The funds were available under Section 550 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

Of the lire paid for the commodities by Italy, 
the equivalent of $18.2 million will be used by the 
United States as offshore procurement funds, to 
buy military equipment and supplies produced 
in Italy. The remaining $300,000 equivalent will 
finance economic development projects in Somalia, 
the former Italian colony in East Africa known 
as Italian Somaliland, which is now administered 
by Italy under United Nations trusteeship. 


Netherlands Refugee 
Problems Studied 


Press release 215 dated April 27 


J. A. U. M. van Grevenstein, Director of the 
Netherlands Emigration Service, arrived in Wash- 
ington on April 26. He is conferring with Scott 
McLeod, the Administrator, and with other offi- 
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cers of the Bureau of Inspection, Security and 
Consular Affairs. 

Mr. van Grevenstein will examine with Robert 
C. Alexander, who is in charge of the Refugee 
Relief Program, means of facilitating the migra. 
tion of Netherlands citizens under the provisions 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. The chief 
topic of conversation will be the provisions of the 
act insofar as they apply to persons who suffered 
indirectly in last year’s flood disaster in the 
Netherlands. 

Mr. van Grevenstein will also meet with repre. 
sentatives of American voluntary agencies to dis- 
cuss problems arising in connection with the spon- 
sorship of Netherlands refugees who wish to come 
to the United States under the Refugee Relief 
Program. 


Surplus Farm Commodities 
for Yugoslavia, Norway 


The Foreign Operations Administration on 
April 20 announced two new allotments, totaling 
$10,235,000, to finance the procurement of surplus 
US. agricultural commodities for Yugoslavia and 
Norway. Yugoslavia has been allotted $10 mil- 
lion, to be used for procurement of wheat, while 
the $235,000 earmarked for Norway will finance 
wheat and peanut purchases. 

The funds are made available under the pro- 
visions of section 550 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1953. This section provides that between $100 
million and $250 million of mutual security a 
propriations for the current fiscal year shall 
used to finance surplus U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties to be sold to friendly countries for local cur- 
rencies. 

The equivalent of $10 million in Yugoslav 
dinars to be paid for the wheat by Yugoslavia will 
be used by the U.S. Government as offshore pro- 
curement funds, to buy military equipment and 
supplies produced in Yugoslavia. The $235,000 
equivalent in Norwegian krone to be paid by Nor- 
way also will be used for U.S. military purchases 
in Norway. 

This is the second allotment for Yugoslavia 
under Section 550. The first one, for $15 million, 
was used for financing the procurement of surplus 
bread grains, cotton, and lard in the United States 
and for transportation in U.S. ships. The dinar 
currency ages of those transactions are to be 
used by the United States for defense purposes, 
including offshore procurement. 

Norway also received a previous Foa allotment, 
of $2.1 million, which financed purchases of sur- 
plus soybeans, bread grains, and corn. The local 
currency proceeds of those sales were also ear- 
marked for offshore procurement. 

Foa has now allotted a total of $216,885,000 
under Section 550 to finance such surplus com- 
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modity sales to the United a Federal Re- 
ublic of Germany, Norway, China (Formosa), 
inland, Yugoslavia, Israel, Spain, Afghanistan, 
Japan, France, and the Netherlands. Out of 
these allotments, Foa has issued procurement 
authorizations for specific commodities totaling 
$188,775,000. 


U.S. Renews Protest 
in Case of Nikolai Khokhlov 


Following is the text of a letter sent on April 
99 by the Acting U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, Walter C. Dowling, to the USS.R. 
High Commissioner, Vladimir Semenov, concern- 
ing Nikolai E. Khokhlov: 


My protocol office has received a letter dated 24 
April 1954, from your protocol office stating that 
it has been instructed to return my letter of 23 
April? concerning Nikolai E. Khokhlov on the 
ground that the letter contained defamatory and 

rovocative attacks upon the Government of the 
Boviet Union. 

In this connection, I should like to remind you 
of a statement made by the Soviet Government 
on 21 December 1953, in reply to President Eisen- 
hower’s address to the United Nations on atomic 
energy. In this statement the Soviet Government 
said : 

The Soviet Union regards a policy which would mean 
support of acts of sabotage and subversion in other coun- 


tries or the financing of secret agents or saboteurs as 
incompatible with normal relations between countries. 


In view of this statement by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, I am at a loss to understand your per- 
emptory rejection of my letter. In the circum- 
stances, I can only renew in the strongest terms 
the protest conveyed to you therein. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography? 


General Assembly 


Complaint by the Union of Burma Regarding Aggression 
Against It by the Government of the Republic of 
China. Letter dated 1 April 1954 from the Perma- 
nent Representative of Burma to the United Nations, 





*BuLLETIN of May 3, 1954, p. 671. 

* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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addressed to the Secretary-General. 
1954. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War, Fifth session. 
Declaration. A/AC.46/15, Apr. 2, 1954. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 


A/2644, Apr. 5, 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 6 April 1954, From the Representative of 
Israel Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. 8/3196/Add. 1, Apr. 6, 1954. 9pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 5 April 1954, From the Representatives of 
Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen 
Addressed to the President of the Security Council. 
$/3198, Apr. 6, 1954. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 8 April 1954 From the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Israel to the United Nations Addressed 
to the President of the Security Council. 8/3200, 
Apr. 8, 1954. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 8 April 1954 From the Representative of 
Israel Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/3201, Apr. 9, 1954. 1p. mimeo. 


Secretariat 


Structure of the United Nations (Seventh Revision), 
January 1954, ST/DPI/8. 94 pp. mimeo. 


Disarmament Commission 


Letter Dated 8 April 1954 From the Representative of 
India to the Secretary-General Enclosing Extracts 
from Statement Made by the Prime Minister of India 
in the House of the People on 2 April 1954 on the 
Subject of the Hydrogen Bomb. DC/44, Apr. 8, 
1954. 6 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Financial Implications of Actions of the Council. Work 
Programmes and Costs of the Economic and Social 
Activities of the United Nations. Note by the Secre- 
tary-General. E/2559, Mar. 31,1954. 46pp. mimeo. 

General Agreement on Economic Regulations for Interna- 
tional Road Transport. E/ECH/186, E/ECE/TRANS / 
460, Mar. 22, 1954. 38 pp. mimeo. 

Draft International Customs Convention on the Tempo- 
rary Importation of Private Road Vehicles, Prepared 
by the Government of the United Kingdom. Note by 
the Secretary-General. E/CONF.16/6, Mar. 31, 1954. 
17 pp. mimeo. 

The Problem of Synthetic Narcotic Drugs. Compilation 
of the Views of Governments on the Use and Control 
of Synthetic Narcotic Drugs transmitted in accord- 
ance with resolution 505 C (XVI) of the Economic 
and Social Council. Note by the Secretary-General. 
E/CN.7/277, Mar. 26, 1954. 48 pp. mimeo. 

Financial Arrangements for the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance. Draft report of the Technical 
Assistance Committee. E/TAC/L.69, Mar. 22, 1954. 
19 pp. mimeo. 

Memorandum by the Secretary-General on the Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs During 1953. B/CN.7/272, 
Apr. 12, 1954. 38 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conference on Customs Formalities for the 
Temporary Importation of Private Vehicles and for 
Tourism. Scope and Origin of the Conference and 
Description of the Documentation Submitted. B/ 
CONF.16/3, Apr. 13, 1954. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Customs Formalities for the Temporary Importation of 
Private Vehicles and for Tourism. E/CN.2/135/ 
Add.4, Mar. 19, 1954. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Protocol Relating to the Status of Stateless Per- 
sons. Statement submitted by the World Jewish 
Congress. E/C.2/385, Apr. 9, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 
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African Issues Before the Trusteeship Council’s Thirteenth Session 


by Benjamin Gerig 


Conditions in the six trust territories in Middle 
Africa, namely, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, 
French Cameroons, British Cameroons, French 
Togoland, and British Togoland, were considered 
by the Trusteeship Council at its thirteenth session 
held at New York from January 28 to March 25, 
1954. The Council was presided over by Am- 
bassador Leslie Knox Munro of New Zealand. 

To appreciate the role which the Trusteeship 
Council plays in dealing with this aspect of the 
colonial question, it is necessary to have in mind 
two basic considerations. The first is that, unlike 
colonies, the trust territories do not belong to the 
country that governs them; the second is that the 
degree of supervision that can legally be exercised 
by the United Nations is much greater in the case 
of trust territories than in that of colonies, for 
which no supervisory function was provided in the 
charter. 

It is also important to remember that, although 
the trusteeship system includes only 11 out of some 
70 existing non-self-governing territories (and 
these 11 are all territories taken away from de- 
feated enemies in the two World Wars), the stand- 
ards laid down by the charter, and their applica- 
tion as discussed by the Council, can have an 
important influence on colonial policy and admin- 
istration generally. Thus, the trusteeship system 
may be regarded as a kind of political science 
laboratory for developing the best methods of pro- 
moting the political, economic, and social advance- 
ment of ic yey peoples, or perhaps as a forum 
in which the best knowledge and experience are 
sought on the problem of assisting such people to 
become, in the words of the charter, self-governing 
or independent. 

Actually, the system in practice has fallen con- 
siderably short of earlier hopes and expectations. 


* Other representatives were S. 8S. Liu (China), Miguel 
Urquia (El Salvador), Max Dorsinville (Haiti), Krishna 
Menon (India), Rafik Asha (Syria), Semyon K. Tsarapkin 
(U.S.S.R.), representing nonadministering members; and 
William D. Forsyth (Australia), Pierre Ryckmans (Bel- 
gium), Leon Pignon (France), John Scott (New Zealand), 
Sir Alan Burns (United Kingdom), and Mason Sears 
(United States) representing administering members. 

For texts of statements made by Mr. Sears during 
the session, see BULLETIN of Feb. 22, 1954, p. 298; Mar. 1, 
1954, p. 336; and Mar. 22, 1954, p. 453. 
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Too often, unfortunately, the laboratory method, 
where each contributes in a scientific spirit to 
seek the best solution of a problem, tends to give 
way to what may be called the courtroom method, 
where the administering member appears to hk 
treated as a prisoner in the dock against whom an 
indictment must be secured. The latter method 
was more noticeable at the Council’s thirteenth 
session than at some previous sessions. Wisely, 
the framers of the charter provided for an equal 
balance between administering and nonadminister- 
ing members; consequently, the Council is in 
clined by its very nature to be a body of mutual 
accommodation, compromise, and moderation, 


BY the same token the resolutions it is able toj 
ado 


pt often do not satisfy the more extreme non- 
administering members. In recent years certain 
of these members have become increasingly un- 
willing to leave primary responsibility for trus 
teeship matters in the hands of the Council and 
have sought to emphasize the General Assembly 
as the supervisory body, since in the latter they are 
more likely to secure the requisite majority for 
their proposals—a tactic which tends to nullify 
the balanced principle of the Council. However, 
this is a matter for consideration in connection 
with charter review rather than for elaboration in 
this article. 
Members of the United Nations have under- 


taken in the charter to promote the advancement | 


of the people of the trust territories toward self- 
government or independence. The six trust 
powers, which include the principal colonial 
powers, freely accept self-government or inde 
pendence as the goal. The differences arise as t0 
the speed with which this goal should be attained. 
And here the 12 members of the Council, as well 
as the 60 members of the United Nations, fall 
into two groups. One group argues for early, 
if not immediate, liquidation of the whole colo- 
nial system. They consequently seem to show les 
interest in improving the system or in helping t0 
develop schools, roads, hospitals, etc., than m 
emphasizing the establishment of native self- 
governing institutions. Self-government, they 
say, is always better than good government. 
The other group, including the colonial 
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D.—Self-Governing Dominion 
S.C.—Self-Governing Colony 

T.— Overseas Territory 
De.—Overseas Department 
P.—Protectorate 

Tr.—Trust Territory 
|.—Independent Country 

C. & P.—Colony and Protectorate 
O. P.—Overseas Province 
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trust powers but also many others, argues for or- 
derly evolution of the colonial system. They con- 
sequently tend to stress the economic, social, and 
educational foundations for stable government 
and point with pride and satisfaction to the build- 
ing of roads, hydroelectric plants, hospitals, 
kee, railways, harbors, and agricultural devel- 
opments. The first group, however, finds it 
difficult to express much appreciation or com- 
mendation for these activities. Indeed, this group 
usually opposes resolutions which would commend 
the administering powers for such achievements 
since, they say, this is no more than their normal 
duty. 

in this situation the position of the United 
States, itself a trust power, is not an easy or en- 
viable one. Instinctively, Americans dislike the 
idea of any people being ruled by an alien au- 
thority. We tend, therefore, to press for the at- 
tainment of self-government without undue delay 
yet with an appreciation of the necessity for build- 
ing the requisite foundations lest a premature self- 
government result in chaos or make the people an 
easy prey for Communist imperialism. 

The policy of the United States was clearly 
stated i Secretary Dulles in his statement of 
November 18, 1953,? when he summed up the posi- 
tion as follows: 

There is no slightest wavering in our conviction that 
the orderly transition from colonial to self-governing 
status should be carried resolutely to a completion. 

This has been the guiding line of the United States 
delegation in the Trusteeship Council, and each 


— confronting it has been viewed in the 
i 


ght of this concept of orderly transition. This, 
it will be seen, is a positive policy and does not 
mean that the United States will merely take a 
middle-of-the-road position on the basis of 
expediency. 


Highlights of the Session 


It is in the light of this background that the full 
significance of the principal highlights of the 
thirteenth session of the Council may be seen. 

Almost everyone is aware of the remarkabl 
rapid advances toward self-government whic 
have taken place in West Africa, particularly in 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria. As P anc territories 
border upon or are close to four trust territories, 
and as two of these trust territories are adminis- 
tered together with the neighboring colonies as 
permitted by the trusteeship agreements, these de- 
velopments are having a profound effect upon the 
trust territories themselves. These will be more 
fully discussed later in this article. The Council 
also examined the conditions in two trust terri- 
tories in East Africa—Ruanda-Urundi and Tan- 
ganyika—where the situation, from the point of 
view of political developments, is quite different 
from that in West Africa. 


* BuLLETIN of Nov. 30, 1953, p. 741. 
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The Council, of course, does not confine its ex- 
amination solely to political developments but, as 
is called for under the charter, concerns itself also 
with economic, social, and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants of trust territories. The 
annual reports of the administering powers, often 
running into hundreds of pages on these subjects, 
are the basis for this examination. And it has be- 
come customary to have a special representative 
from the territory itself appear before the Council 
to supply the latest supplementary data on all these 
developments. In addition, the Council has a 
disinterested report from its own Visiting Mission 
which visits each territory every 3 years. Each 
individual member of the Council poses a number 
of questions and after 2 or 3 days of this proce- 
dure each, in turn, states the views of his delega- 
tion as to the progress, or lack of it, made in each 
territory. 

Naturally one would not expect the administer- 
ing or trust power to give a bad account of its own 
stewardship. It will, however, often indicate 
some of the more difficult problems with which the 
territory is confronted and with which the ad- 
ministration has been attempting to cope. Some 
administering authorities, and the United States 
is one of these, have invited members of the Coun- 
cil to give them the benefit of any constructive or 
helpful suggestions drawn from their experience 
which might assist in the solution of such problems. 

Certain members of the Council have been free 
in offering suggestions. This is true of members 
like India which, while standing in principle for 
early liquidation of the whole system, has help- 
fully drawn on its own experience in dealing with 
such questions as illiteracy, malaria control, road- 
building, etc. It is when the Council functions 
in this way that its utility is most apparent. This 
constructive approach has not been taken by the 
Soviet delegation at this or at previous sessions 
of the Council. Instead that delegation has con- 
tinued to press its usual Jine of attack against the 
trust powers, charging among other things that 
they were continuing to exploit the inhabitants, 
paying them low wages, paying low prices for 
cocoa, rubber, coffee, and other exports, providin 
insufficient educational and health facilities, an 
generally keeping them in a backward condition 
in order the better to control them. These Soviet 
strictures have invariably followed the same pat- 
tern throughout the Council’s 13 sessions and have 
been so obviously exaggerated as to lose most of 
their effect, even upon the delegations who regard 
themselves as vigorously anticolonial. Their ef- 
fects, however, may be another matter in the terri- 
tories, where uninformed opinion may give them 
more credence than they deserve. 

Among the newly elected members at the thir- 
teenth session, besides India, were Syria and Haiti. 
Both took an active part in the discussions, Syria 
tending to be more sharply critical while Haiti, 
though often trenchant in its criticism, tended 
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more often to offer constructive and helpful sug- 
gestions on various economic and social problems. 

One of the most laborious and difficult tasks 
confronting each session of the Council is the 
handling of the large number of petitions which, 
under the charter, come directly to the Council 
without any intervening action. Over 250 peti- 
tions were laid before the Council at this session. 
A special Standing Committee of six members— 
three administering and three nonadministering— 
spends weeks in attempting to classify these peti- 
tions in the order of their urgency and importance, 
and also on the basis of the nature of the com- 

laint, whether individual or general. In some 
instances the written petition is supplemented 
if the Council agrees, with the grant of an oral 
hearing to the petitioner. Sometimes a whole 
tribe may raise the funds necessary to send one 
of its number to New York to appear before the 
Council. The right of petition, of course, is 
regarded by most people as a sacred right. And 
— no one wishes to a this right, the 
problem of handling a flood of petitions which 
emanate from all of the 11 trust territories is 
requiring the Council’s serious attention. 

At this session three African petitioners from 
British Togoland, in a most effective manner, pre- 
sented the case for that territory becoming a part 
of the Gold Coast. At previous sessions several 
petitioners from the same region had appeared to 
present the opposite case, namely, that the terri- 
tory should not become a part of the Gold Coast 
but should be unified with French Togoland, just 
east of it. The convincing way in which these 
petitioners presented their respective points of 
view has shown many members how complex the 
— is and how impossible it is to apply any 

octrinaire solution. 


Constitutional Changes in West Africa 


As stated before, one of the principal subjects 

discussed at this session was the effect which self- 

overnment in the Gold Coast and Nigeria is hav- 
ing upon the neighboring trust territories. 

A glance at the map of West Africa will show 
that the Trust Territory of British Togoland is a 
narrow — not over 100 miles wide which is con- 
tiguous with the eastern border of the Gold Coast 
and with which it has been administered since 
1920. The Gold Coast now has an African Prime 
Minister, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, and its Cabinet 
is African except for three members. It is ex- 
pected that shortly the government will be com- 
pletely African and that the territory will be gov- 
erned as a unitary state. In 1953 the Gold Coast 
Government declared its intention of requesting 
the administering authority to grant it independ- 
ent status within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

British Togoland, it is quite generally conceded, 
is too small an entity to maintain an independent 
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existence. It must almost certainly be associated 
in some way with the Gold Coast or with French 
Togoland. This has been obvious for some years, 
But with the near realization of an independent 
status for the Gold Coast the problem has become 
one of urgency. Moreover, since the territory has 
been administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast and since the latter has already become vir. 
tually self-governing, the British Government, as 
the trust power, has necessarily become more and 
more the indirect administrator. And this raises 
the question whet! ‘r the trusteeship agreement 
must not either soo. be terminated or in certain 
respects revised. 

he Trusteeship Council was informed that an 
election for an all-African Legislative Assembly 
for the two territories will be held this May on 
the basis of universal suffrage; the voters in Brit- 
ish Togoland will have an opportunity to choose 
between candidates standing for integration with 
the Gold Coast and those favoring unification with 
French Togoland. This election will not decide 
the future status of the territory, but it will un- 
doubtedly give a clear indication of what the ma- 
jority of the people want. It will, in the words 
of the United States delegate, Mason Sears, “be 
tantamount to the exercise of self-determination.” 

Turning to the Trust Territory of British 
Cameroons, which is contiguous to Nigeria on the 
east, a similar situation exists. In Nigeria a new 
constitution is being drawn up which will make of 
that country a self-governing federated state in 
the near future. It es been proposed that three 
semi-autonomous regions oi samacioe Nigeria, 
namely, the Northern Region, the Western Region, 
and the Eastern Region. This raises the question 
of the relationship of the Trust Territory of Brit- 
ish Cameroons to the federated territory of Ni- 

ria, with which it has been administered under 
the trusteeship agreement. That is, would the 
trust territory be associated with Nigeria as a 
fourth region or in some other way? But the 
problem was explained to the Council as being 
even more complex. In the northern part of the 
British Cameroons, the tribal relationships are 
such as to bind the inhabitants closely with the 
Northern Region. The Southern Cameroon 
however, constitute a more politically develope 
people who have expressed a desire to be a sep- 
arate region of Nigeria. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that the im- 
portant constitutional changes which are taking 
place in these two British administered territories 
confront’ the administering authority and the 
Trusteeship Council with the necessity of taking 
far-reaching decisions. 

In the Cameroons under French administration 
a different development is taking place. This 
territory forms part of the French Union as an 
“Associated Territory.” The indigenous inhabi- 
tants are citizens of the French Union and as such 
enjoy the rights established by the French Con- 
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stitution of 1946. They may acquire French 
nationality under certain conditions. 

The question of the relationship between the 
Cameroons and the French Union has been con- 
stantly under review by the Council. Certain in- 
digenous organizations have opposed what they 
considered an assimilation of the territory to 
French Overseas Territories as hampering its de- 
velopment and removing any hope for independ- 
ence. The administering authority, however, has 
repeatedly stated that the territory enjoyed a legal 
status very different from that of neighboring 
French territories and that the peoples of the 
Cameroons would, upon the termination of the 
trusteeship system, be free to achieve independence 
outside the French Union if they so desired. The 
Council expressed “confidence” that the territory’s 
relationship with the French Union will continue 
to remain in accordance with the terms of the 
trusteeship agreement and the provisions of the 
charter. 

Underlining the need for a greater sense of 
“national consciousness” among the indigenous in- 
habitants, the Council urged the administering 
authority to introduce the single electoral college 
system and to increase the African membership 
of the Territorial Assembly. In this connection, 
the Council noted that a bill which would extend 
this Assembly’s powers was pending before the 
French Parliament and urged the administering 
authority to have the bill enacted with the least 

ossible delay. The Council also expressed satis- 
action over various regional administrative re- 
forms and endorsed further measures to democ- 
ratize the traditional tribal institutions. 


Conditions in East Africa 


_When the Trusteeship Council turns its atten- 
tion from the trust territories of West Africa to 
those of East Africa, it takes a leap, as the French 
representative said, not only in space but also in 
time. Here conditions are vastly different. For 
one thing, their contact with Western civilization 
has been much more recent and as a result native 
political development is much less advanced. In 
both Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika the present 
emphasis is upon the improvement of local govern- 
ment, and attempts are being made by the two 
Trust Powers, Belgium and the United Kingdom, 
to establish more representative local regional 
councils based upon tribal institutions and with 
increasing authority in such matters as commu- 
nications, markets, health services, and fiscal 
powers. Very little African participation in the 
central governments yet exists. And in both ter- 
ritories, central government responsibility remains 
almost entirely in the hands of the European gov- 
ernors and their advisory councils. In these ad- 
visory councils Africans are still in a minority, 
but the Council was informed that both adminis- 
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trations hope progressively to increase the amount 
of African participation. 

An additional problem, particularly in Tan- 
ganyika, results from the comparatively small but 
very active European and Asian communities. 
In that country there are about 8 million Africans, 
18,000 Europeans, and 80,000 Asians, the latter 
mostly of Indian and Pakistani origin. These 
non-A frican communities naturally press for rep- 
resentation in the government, and, since their cul- 
tural and economic position is much more ad- 
vanced, their representation tends to be out of 
proportion to their numbers. This situation, 
quite understandably, is one of the causes of inter- 
racial friction. A major problem confronting the 
administration is to harmonize the various racial 
and language groups into a single nation and to 
build up a common pattern of existence as Tan- 
ganyika citizens rather than as three disparate 
groups—Europeans, Asians, and Africans. 

In its general conclusions, the Council noted 
with satisfaction the harmony in the relationships 
among these three main population groups. 
However, it pointed to the possible dangers in- 
herent in the lack of balance in their stages of 
development. It invited the administering au- 
thority to include in its future reports statistical 
data indicating the number of male adults in paid 
employment and their ratio to the total employ- 
able male population. It recommended that the 
administering authority take all possible measures 
further to develop use of the Swahili language, 
already extensively employed in the territory. 

In general, the Council recalled the desirability 
of establishing a common status of citizens of 
Tanganyika and of subordinating communal 
interests to those of the territory as a whole. 

The Council expressed the hope that the reten- 
tion of separate representation of the three popu- 
lation groups on the Legislative Council, even 
on an improved basis of parity among them, 
would be regarded as a transitional measure and 
that the administering authority would consider 
instituting as soon as possible a common electoral 
roll. It also neal the hope that the African 
membership of the Executive Council would be 
increased. 


Problems Referred by General Assembly 


In addition to its examination of conditions in 
the six African trust territories, the Council also 
considered several resolutions of a general char- 
acter which were referred to it by the General 
Assembly. 

The majority of the members of the General 
Assembly have for several years complained that 
the administering authorities were not plannin 
definitely enough for the attainment of self- 
government or independence of the respective ter- 
ritories under their charge. Accordingly, a 
resolution was adopted asking the Trusteeship 
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Council to include in a separate section of its 
report to the Assembly information as to the 
estimated period of time which would be required 
in the case of each territory to attain self-govern- 
ment or independence. 

Such information, of course, cannot be provided 
by the Trusteeship Council unless the administer- 
ing authorities make it available. The adminis- 
tering authorities in general assert that to set time 
limits for the attainment of self-government or 
independence is an impracticable if not impossible 
idea, at least until a territory has very nearly 
reached this goal. Several of the nonadminister- 
ing members of the Council, however, especially 
the Indian representative, argued that since the 
General Assembly had made such a request, it was 
incumbent upon the Council to abide by it, and 
that for this purpose the administering authorities 
were bound to supply the information, whether 
or not they thought it was practicable to do so. 
Speaking for the administering group, the repre- 
sentative of New Zealand pointed out that there 
was no question of the administering authorities 
ignoring the resolution of the General Assembly ; 
they were simply incapable of giving practical 
effect to it. In the end, the Sound adopted 
unanimously, with one abstention, a modified reso- 
lution stating that a section of the report to the 
Assembly will include such information as the 
Secretary-General can extract from existing data 
which would throw light on this subject of fixing 
“time limits.” 

Another Assembly resolution which was equally 
controversial was a request that the Council give 
further consideration to a proposal that qualified 
indigenous inhabitants of trust territories be en- 
abled to participate more fully in the work of the 
Council. A number of members of the Assembly 
and of the Council have heid that the representa- 
tives of the administering authorities cannot, in 
the nature of things, fully represent the views and 
feelings of the indigenous inhabitants, and that 
there would be at least an educational value in 
enabling certain of the indigenous inhabitants to 
participate more actively in the work of the 
Council. 

The administering authorities have strongly op- 
posed this idea in its more extreme form on the 
ground that it is impossible to have “dual repre- 
sentation” in an international body and that, as 
long as the administering authority is responsible 
for the administration of a territory, it must be 
recognized as the only channel through which the 
territory can be represented. Certain administer- 
ing authorities, including the United States, have 
attempted to meet the sentiment of many of the 
nonadministering members by attaching indigen- 
ous persons to their delegations, both to the As- 
sembly and to the Trusteeship Council. Mrs. 
Dorothy Kabua, of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, was thus attached to the United 
States delegation at a previous meeting of the 
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Council and was enabled to address the Council. 
Similarly, the French delegation at this session in- 
cluded as special representative in its delegation 
Georges Apedo Amah, a native of Lomé, French 
Togoland, who very effectively answered all ques- 
tions put to him. The administering authorities 
also pointed out that when visiting missions go to 
the territories they are accessible to any of the 
indigenous inhabitants who may wish to speak to 
them or to convey written or oral messages throug 
them to the Council. 

The Council, however, could not agree on this 
subject, and a resolution brought forward by Syria 
failed of adoption by a vote of 6 to6. The Syrian 
delegate announced that he would re-introduce the 
whole question in the General Assembly. 


Results of the Session 


What, then, can be said of the results of the 
thirteenth session of the Trusteeship Council? 
Has the Council shown an increasing capacity to 
function smoothly and effectively as an instru- 
ment of supervision? Has it gained in stature and 
influence in the eyes of the public, of the terri- 
ee, and of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants 

To these questions it would be difficult to give 
a categorically affirmative answer. It is probable 
that most of the administering authorities do not 
really feel the need of such supervision and, even 
more, that they quite understandably resent any 
express or implied efforts to make them appear 
in the role of the suspicious character who needs 
to be watched. 

Nevertheless, they have come to accept the neces- 
sity of satisfying world opinion as to their good 
intentions. They realize that the colonial re- 
lationship is not one which is held in high es- 
teem. And if the deep resentments of the past 
are sometimes expressed in sharp tones by mem- 
bers who have only recently gained their inde- 
pendence, the administering members, as a rule, 
accept these expressions in silence and dignity. 
They give the impression of having a clear con- 
science. They may regard many of the recommen- 
dations with a certain disdain, but they do not 
try to evade them. And it is probably too soon 
to assess the benefits which may accrue to the in- 
digenous inhabitants whose interests are described 
by the charter as “paramount.” 

Perhaps the whole matter can best be summed 
up in the-somewhat facetious words of President 
Munro in closing the Council when he said: “The 
Council is a curiously constituted body, but taking 
it by and large, although I have heard statements 
that the Members are divided, I think it is a fairly 
successful administrative union.” 

© Mr. Gerig, author of the above article, is 
Director of the Office of Dependent Area Affairs. 


* For text of her address, see ibid., Aug. 3, 1953, p. 151. 
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The United Nations Record of Accomplishment 


by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations} 


Public opinion plays such a decisive and funda- 
mental part in every large affair today and the 
prospects are that it will play such an increas- 
ingly large part in the future, that it is an ex- 
ceptional privilege for me to have this opportunity 
to appear before you, the members of the Associ- 
ated Press, who by any rational standard must be 
ranked among the foremost opinion makers in 
our country. 

Membership in the Associated Press is a great 
privilege which is eagerly sought after for the 
honor and the power which it brings with it. But, 
as you all know, it brings with it at least equivalent 
responsibilities and these do tend to increase rather 
than decrease as time goes on. 

The position of our country in the field of for- 
elgn ulated is squarely based on public opinion 
as are all other activities of our Government. 
Whenever the conduct of foreign relations gets 
separated from public opinion, the results are 
uniformly disastrous. To the extent that the 
state of public opinion is intelligent and realistic, 
our foreign + omg will be successful; to the ex- 
tent that public opinion is in error, our foreign 
policies will be in error. They cannot be discon- 
nected—and that, of course, is where your re- 
sponsibility as newspapermen directly affects our 
foreign relations. 

Today, let us examine what some basic American 
attitudes are concerning foreign relations, and 
then see whether we think these attitudes meet 
the needs of our present situation. 

As a people, we Americans like to solve prob- 
lems, to overcome obstacles, and to build. It is a 
national trait. We have been doing these things 
ever since the foundation of our country and they 
have become second nature with us. We do not 
perhaps reflect much on the fact that all problems 
cannot be solved and that all obstacles cannot be 
overcome. 





* Address made before the annual luncheon of the mem- 
bers of the Associated Press, New York, N. Y., on Apr. 19 
(U.S./U.N. press release 1905/A dated Apr. 16). 
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We have developed an attitude which to some 
foreigners seems to be like that of the busy execu- 
tive who wants to get everything cleaned up in 
time to catch the 5:15 train. To some of them, 
Americans are like people who think of the world 
as a potential tennis court in which all the tapes 
are stapled down and all the edges neat. 

The direct opposite of this attitude exists in 
certain other parts of the world where many think 
that the great problems cannot be solved—that 
they can never be solved and that the best thing 
for sensible men to do is to roll with the punch, 
duck your head when the missiles start flying and 
generally follow the idea of “eat, drink and be 
merry for tomorrow we die.” 

As between these two attitudes, there is no doubt 
whatever that we are more nearly right and they 
are more nearly wrong. Of course, problems can 
be solved. They are being solved all the time in 
one way or another. In fact some of them are 
being solved in such a way that the solution creates 
a lot of new and more difficult problems. But one 
thing is certain: the world does not stand still. 

Some problems in the past have been brutally 
solved by war—witness the overthrow of the cen- 
tral European monarchies in World War I, the 
destruction of Fascism, Nazism, and Japanese im- 
perialism in World War II. To be sure, these 
events witnessed the rise of communism, which in 
its turn brought immense new problems. These 
ere changes which show that the world does not 
stand still. 

Another great change which all men of my age 
have seen is the growth of nationalism all over 
the world. It is one great world fact which in 
most cases has been accompanied by fighting, some 
of it on a small scale and some of it to a larger 
degree. 

Many changes have also come about in the world 
through peaceful means. In fact, the whole face 
of the world was changed by the discovery of 
America which was made in rather primitive sail- 
boats and has since been followed by steamships, 
‘allroads, automobiles and airplanes in the field of 
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transportation, and by telegraphy, radio, motion 
pictures, and television in the field of communica- 
tions, by medical science, by mass production and 
by a whole range of other scientific developments. 

These peaceful forces of science, commerce and 
individual effort really do cause far-reaching in- 
novations. Unhappily it is not often that a far- 
reaching innovation is brought about in the world 
exclusively by political and diplomatic means and 
without fighting. The independence of India is 
one of those unusual cases. In the last few weeks 
an event of far-reaching proportions was brought 
about exclusively by political and diplomatic 
means. This was the Seaton of Pakistan to be 
counted with the free anti-Communist forces of 
the world, and the decision of President Eisen- 
hower to extend military aid to Pakistan. This 
event and the recently signed agreement with Tur- 
key, of which it is a part, can have a tremendously 
stabilizing effect in one of the most crucial parts 
of the world. It is a very real setback for Com- 
munist imperialism and should give courage to 
lovers of freedom in the Near and Middle East— 
and all over the world. These are examples of 
statesmanship with a capital S. 

But it is not always possible to bring about such 
basic changes in international relationships b 
peaceful political and diplomatic means. We 
Americans make a mistake if we expect too much 
of the political and diplomatic tools which are 
swaliaale to us. We should not have a sense of 
failure because there is no peace treaty to conclude 
World War II in an orderly manner; or because 
there is no peace treaty establishing permanent 
relationships in Palestine; or because there is as 
yet no peace treaty for Korea. We should not be 
contemptuous of more modest solutions because 
we overestimate the possibility of curing all the 
world’s ills in one fell swoop. 


“Talk or Fight’’ 


And we should not get impatient with proceed- 
ings of the United Nations or other international 
gatherings because they talk and do not reach 
basic solutions of some international questions. 
To many of these questions there is no basic solu- 
tion under present conditions. In many of them, 
the choice is: “talk or fight.” The fact that the 
talk may be boring or turgid or uninspiring should 
not cause us to forget the fact that it is preferable 
to war. 

Now, the wars that don’t happen are not dra- 
matic. But there is real satisfaction in working in 
a place where you feel that sometimes you have 
helped prevent fighting and bloodshed even if it 
requires some verbal toe dancing and walking on 
eggs and what, to most of us, appears to be petti- 
fogging. There are some circumstances in inter- 
national affairs when the best thing to do is to stall 
for time and give people a chance to cool off. This 
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often clears the way for diplomacy to exert a 
moderating and conciliatory influence. 

The United Nations has become an accepted in- 
strument of last resort. A state need not feel it 
has lost prestige by the reference of its problem to 
the United Nations. Indeed, a state would lose 
great prestige if it resisted the United Nations 
playing its conciliatory role. 

This process works even when fighting has al- 
ready broken out—as in Indonesia, Palestine, and 
Kashmir. The United Nations succeeded in stop- 
ping these conflicts—any of which might have 
engulfed larger areas, or have so disrupted the 
countries involved as to open the door to commu- 
nism. 

In this respect the United Nations is not—and 
should not be—a good news source. When one of 
the world’s insoluble problems gets on page one it 
is practically always because the news is bad. The 
diplomat who temporizes may be boring and jour- 
nalistically undesirable, but he is useful in prevent- 
ing bloodshed. 

We Americans are right in our belief that the 
world changes and that human effort can make it 
chan nd can do it without fighting. The 
fatalists are wrong when they think mankind is 
doomed to being blown hither and yon like a cork 
on the surface of the ocean. But we are wrong if 
we expect international politics and diplomacy to 
do much more than fend off the destructive effects 
of science and invention—and human devilishness. 

If a diplomat avoids a crisis, he is entitled to the 
highest commendation. If, by his actions, he 
avoids a war, he has really done all that a diplomat 
is capable of doing and is entitled to the gratitude 
of the nation. Let us not expect of diplomacy that 
which it cannot accomplish. Without giving up 
our optimism and idealism, which are precious 
assets to the world, let us learn to live with those 
things which obviously cannot be altered by peace- 
ful diplomatic methods. 

Let us be thankful that we have a place like the 
United Nations where diplomatic activities can 
take place which can avoid crises and can prevent 
war. Let us not hold the United Nations respon- 
sible for the fact that it has not been able to remake 
the world and bring about the millennium by a 
stroke of the pen. After all, if a powerful govern- 
ment like the United States could not conceivably 
remake the world, how can we expect an instru- 
ment like the United Nations, which has no powers 
of government, which cannot draft a single soldier 
or impose a single tax, to do that which a powerful 
government cannot do? 


U.S. Foreign Service Officer 


Let us appreciate both the capabilities and the 
limitations of diplomacy. We owe it to ourselves 
and to our diplomats to appreciate the good work 
which they do.’ I have been working with United 
States career officers in the foreign field for a 
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year and 3 months and am glad of this oppor- 
tunity before this influential audience to set down 
the high opinion which I have of so many of the 
men and women with whom I have worked and 
who have spent their lives working for the United 
States in the field of foreign relations. There has 
been so much publicity since World War II about 
a few rotten apples that we have lost sight of the 
many excellent persons giving service that is not 
only faithful but skillful in a high degree and 
utterly indispensable to our survival as a nation. 

We all owe a real debt to men like Robert Mur- 

hy, who is Deputy Under Secretary of State; 
David Key, the Assistant Secretary for United 
Nations Affairs; Livingston Merchant, Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs; Henry Byroade, 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South 
Asian and African Affairs; Douglas MacArthur 
II, Counselor for the Department of State. There 
are 40 career Ambassadors—people like George 
Allen in India, Charles E. Bohlen in the Soviet 
Union, Jefferson Caffery in Egypt, James Dunn 
in Spain, Loy Henderson in Iran, John Cabot in 
Sweden, James Riddleberger in Yugoslavia, 
Harold Tittmann in Peru, and Fletcher Warren 
in Venezuela—all of these officers and others like 
them are rendering priceless service to their coun- 
try in posts which call for the exercise of the most 
exquisite judgment and which require a knowledge 
of how to get things done in foreign countries 
which is possessed by very few Americans. If 
we did not have officials like them we would be 
in very serious trouble. I wish we had more of 
them, and I hope that young men and women of 
similar quality from one end of our Nation to the 
other will plan to make a career in the field of 
foreign relations so that for the future of our 
country we will have a supply of these indispensa- 
ble public officials. 

The United Nations is one great factor in the 
field of foreign relations which must have par- 
ticular meaning for a newspaperman—and I speak 
as one who still considers himself to be basically 
a member of that profession. The powers of the 
United Nations to take actions which are legally 
binding are very few in number. They are limited 
exclusively to the Security Council, where the 
United States is completely protected by the right 
of veto. The overwhelming majority of United 
Nations actions are purely recommendatory. The 
reason that they have such great weight is because 
of the force of public opinion—in this case world 
opinion. 

And world public opinion, while it does not 
react as rapidly as public opinion does in an Amer- 
ican city or State or in the United States, is never- 
theless a very real force. 

It was world opinion which was so informed 
and stimulated by the proceedings in the United 
Nations in 1946 that the Soviet Union withdrew 
the troops which they had in Northern Iran which 
were a very real threat to the integrity of that 
country and to the entire region, a region which is 
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so highly strategic to the interests of our country— 
. well as to the interests of the people who live 
there. 

It was the force of world opinion, which was 
again stimulated by the United Nations, which 
made our resistance to Communist aggression in 
Korea considerably more than it would have been 
if the United Nations had never existed. 

The contribution of the United Nations to our 
resistance to Communist aggression in Korea is 
not limited to the fact that it added two divisions 
which we would have otherwise had to supply our- 
selves and which would have cost us $600 million a 
year—and this figure, when compared to our con- 
tributions of $13 million a year to the United Na- 
tions proper, does not seem like a bad deal. 

The contribution of the United Nations to our 
resistance to aggression in Korea is not limited to 
the fact that the presence of those two divisions 
meant that other young men risked becoming cas- 
ualties which otherwise might have been the fate 
of American boys. 

Those are worthwhile contributions—and they 
could have been even larger if mistaken policies 
had not been followed in Washington in those 
years—policies which required countries having 
military manpower, but not having dollars, to 
reimburse us in dollars for the supplies and equip- 
ment which we provided. This deprived us of the 
manpower which otherwise would have been avail- 
able. It was a reversal of World War II policy. 
It is a mistake, by the way, which will not be re- 
peated in the future. 

But these things, although of the first impor- 
tance, are not all that the United Nations contrib- 
uted to resisting aggression in Korea. 

The fact that the United Nations condemned 
Communist compte at once made the whole 
action one based on principle and not on American 
strategic self-preservation. This completely 
foiled the Communist propaganda line that action 
in Korea was controlled by the power politics of 
the Wall Street imperialists. 

Another valuable result of United Nations in- 
tervention which would also never have taken 

lace without the United Nations was due to the 

act that soldiers of so many races, religions, and 
colors, including such widely separated nations as 
Turkey, Ethiopia, Thailand, the Philippines, and 
Colombia, among the total 16, were in the battle- 
line. It thus became impossible for the Commu- 
nists to maintain successfully that our action in 
Korea was another example of the white man 
trying to dominate colored people and reestablish 
colonialism. 

Iran and Korea are two illustrations of what 
public opinion can do when it is rallied as it was 
at the United Nations. 

The United Nations serves many other useful 
purposes in the field of public opinion. 

It is, for one thing, a place where you can get 
the feel of world opinion. On one occasion, Mr. 
Vyshinsky, with upraised fist, turned to me and 
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said, “You Americans have lost Asia.” I made 
the obvious retort that we Americans weren’t try- 
ing to get Asia, that we did not regard Asia as a 
mere pawn in the game of power politics; that we 
regarded Asians as human beings, to be treated 
with the respect to which human beings are en- 
titled. After I made this statement, representa- 
tives of countries in the Far East told me that it 
would make a hit with their editors and political 
leaders and that it should be translated into the 
appropriate languages and sent out over the Voice 
of America. That is the type of reaction which 
cannot be obtained in any other way and which 
you as newspapermen will appreciate. 

The United Nations is a forum which can be 
used to refute lies. Many of you remember, I am 
sure, the dramatic presentation which was made 
by Dr. Charles Mayo last fall, showing in detail 
the falsity of Communist charges that United 
States soldiers had used germ warfare in Korea.” 
Dr. Mayo’s presentation made the front page both 
at home al over a ten-day period. 


Chinese Communists Unfit for U.N. Membership 


The United Nations is a forum in which to 
develop the truth, however dreadful it may be, 
about the Soviet Union. We aired the reports in 
the United Nations about the Soviet treatment of 
Germans, Japanese, and Italian World War II 

srisoners.* When an impartial commission, 

feaded by a distinguished Indian, made scientific 
and objective findings about forced labor behind 
the Iron Curtain, we used the world forum of the 
United Nations as the place in which to bring them 
before world opinion.‘ 

The United Nations is a place to develop the 
truth, however awful it may “4 about the Chinese 
Communists. We have consistently stressed that 
the Chinese Communist regime is unfit for repre- 
sentation in the United Nations 


—because it has repeatedly expressed open con- 
tempt for the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations, and the judgments of the inter- 
national community ; 

—because it stands convicted by the United Na- 
tions as an aggressor in Korea where it killed and 
wounded many thousands of American and other 
soldiers who were defending peace; 

—because it continues to support aggression in 
Indochina, by giving substantial aid and by fur- 
nishing advisers and technicians to the Viet Minh 
forces ; 

—because it occupied defenseless Tibet and 
seized control of its government and resources; 

—hbecause it sponsors guerrilla and subversive 
movements in Malaya, and throughout the rest 
of Southeast Asia ; 





? BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1953, p. 641. 
* Tbid., Oct. 12, 1953, p. 497; Dec. 28, 1953, p. 898. 
* Tbid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 865. 
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—because it committed dreadful atrocities 
against Americans and others fighting for the 
United Nations in Korea, and subjected prisoners 
to physical and mental cruelty in seeking to extort 
lanes secrets and confessions of alleged guilt; 

—because it still holds 32 American civilians 
under barbarous conditions without published 
charges, and subjects these innocent missionaries, 
journalists, and businessmen to cruel and inhuman 
treatment ; 

—because it wilfully fabricated and publicized 
false evidence of spurious germ warfare charges 
designed to blacken the reputation of the United 
States, and otherwise carries on a deliberate “hate- 
America” propaganda campaign ; 

—because it has executed millions of its captive 
subjects and forced other millions into slave labor; 

—and because it even stoops to an international 
extortion racket in squeezing millions of dollars 
from overseas Chinese who try to buy safety and 
protection for their relatives at home. 


The exposure of the terrible ways in which the 
Chinese Communists violate the normally accepted 
standards of international conduct has so horrified 
many decent people that this regime has never 
even gotten a toehold on the threshold of the 
United Nations. Since 1949, United Nations 
bodies have refused over 150 times to seat the 
Chinese Communists. I can promise you that the 
United States will steadfastly resist all maneuvers 
by the Chinese Communist regime and its advo- 
sates to bribe its way into the United Nations on 
mere promises of good behavior in the future. To 
admit to the United Nations this regime which 
believes in war as an instrument of national policy 
would be the first time in its history that the 
United Nations had deliberately decided to stul- 
tify itself by flagrantly acting in contradiction of 
its primary and basic purpose to “save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war.” 

The United Nations is a place in which the world 
initiative can be seized. We lost that initiative— 
or rather we threw it away—at the end of hostili- 
ties of World War II. On December 8 last year, 
President Eisenhower, speaking in the United Na 
tions, made his plea for an international stockpile 
of fissionable material to be used for peaceful pur 
poses. As James Reston, the diplomatic expert 
of the New York 7imes, said, “The President put 
the Kremlin more on the defensive than at any 
time since the war.” 

Most of us can remember a few short years back 
when the Soviets held the indisputable initiative 
in the cold war. Do you remember the so-called 
“Stockholm Peace Appeal”—a fake petition devi 
of a kind which is familiar to every smalltown edé 
tor in this country but which deluded quite a few 
of the gullible in other countries? Do you re 
member Picasso’s Communist peace pigeon 4 





° Ibid., Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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Now it is we who have taken the initiative and 
it is owr President who has made his statesmanlike 
offer. It is accordingly they who stand before the 
world as the warlike ones. 

In conclusion, I have given you these few illus- 
trations, believing that as newspapermen we can 
appreciate the value of having a world forum. 
The United Nations is the only real world forum. 
If you have an idea which you want to get spread 
around the world, the quickest way to get it spread 
is through the United Nations. Next to the tall 
building, you will see a low rather sway-backed 
building which to me resembles a loud speaker. 
That is the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, and if the architect intended it to resemble a 


loud speaker he had the right idea. And I would 
remind you that if we have not got the gumption 
and the intelligence and the imagination to use 
this loud speaker, it 1s our fault and not the fault 
of the loud speaker. 

All these outbreaks in Iran, in Israel, in India, 
in Pakistan, in Korea and elsewhere would prob- 
ably have mushroomed into World War III if 
the United Nations had not existed, and if this had 
happened, no one can estimate what the cost would 
have been in money and blood. The United Na- 
tions, primitive and evolutionary though it is, has 
a notable record of accomplishment—both as an 
actual war preventative and as a forum in the cold 
war. Let us work together to make it better. 


U.S. Economic Policy Toward Underdeveloped Countries 


Statements by Preston Hotchkiss 


US. Representative in the Economic and Social Council? 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF STABILITY 


U.S./U.N. press release 1895 dated April 7 


“Aid—which we wish to curtail; 
Investment—which we wish to encourage; 
Convertibility—which we wish to facilitate; and 
Trade—which we wish to expand” 

is the way in which President Eisenhower has 
summarized his foreign economic policy.’ 

I feel confident that almost all of ae agree with 
each of the four points of this United States policy. 
No country, I’m sure, likes to rely on assistance 
from abroad. Most of you realize the benefits 
which follow upon a free flow of private invest- 
ment and a free exchange of currencies. Further- 
more, I believe, all of you are eager to cooperate in 
the removal of artificial barriers to the increase in 
the peaceful trade of the world. 

I welcome this opportunity to express my under- 
standing of how this policy of the United States 
will assist the economic development of the less 
developed countries. The United States has al- 
ready demonstrated the vitality of its interest in 
this development, not merely by words but by 
deeds. This is well attested by the scale and scope 





*Made on Apr. 7 and 9 in the Economic and Social 
Council. 
“BuLLeTIN of Apr. 19, 1954, p. 607. 
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of our activities in the provision of both financial 
and technical assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries. You may have read in this morning’s 
press of our current request to Congress to main- 
tain our programs of development assistance and 
to increase the programs of technical assistance to 
undendovdnel areas. We must now move for- 
ward toward conditions in which such extraordi- 
nary assistance is not required. 

At this session, we have the opportunity of con- 
centrating on a special group of problems related 
to the promotion of economic development. I be- 
lieve our work will be facilitated and made more 
useful if in our present discussions under agenda 
item 3 we keep as closely as possible to the prob- 
lems listed under it. As we are all aware, there 
will be full opportunity at the next session of the 
Council to consider a number of other important 
issues in this large field which are not scheduled 
for consideration at the present time. 

My own remarks will deal with issues raised by 
the report of the group of experts on commodity 
trade and economic development * and the chal- 
lenging subject of the international flow of private 
‘apital. The topic of land reform, which is also 
listed under agenda item 3, I propose to leave to 
committee consideration. 





7 U.N. doc. E/2519. 
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I address myself first to the report of the group 
of experts on commodity trade and economic de- 
velopment. The experts were required to include 
in their report some consideration of the problem 
of long-term changes in the relation between the 
prices of primary commodities and the prices of 
manufactured articles. This is a subject which 
has been much discussed both in the United Na- 
tions and in other international forums. The con- 
clusions reached by the experts correspond to those 
presented in the report on Measures for Interna- 
tional Economic Stability which a different group 
of experts, also appointed under a U.N. resolution, 
submitted to this Council in 1951. These conclu- 
sions are also similar to those my Government has 
expressed on a number of occasions. Their es- 
sence is this: It would be neither desirable nor 
practicable to attempt to change the long-term 
relationship of prices between primary commodi- 
ties and manufactured goods which tends to be 
established by the operation of competitive mar- 
ket forces. The experts accordingly reject any 
proposals designed to change artificially the long- 
term course of price relationships between pri- 
mary and manufactured commodities. I think 
that their work in this field has been most useful 
and realistic and I commend them for it. I should 
like also to pay my tribute to the Secretariat for 
the series of informative and germane studies pre- 
sented under item 3 (b). These provide helpful 
factual and other data which supplement the 
work of the experts on long-term international 
price relationships but in no way disturb their 
conclusions. 


Price Instability in Primary Commodities 


The experts direct their attention chiefly to the 
problem of extreme short-term price fluctuations 
within the long-term trend. Such price swings 
present difficulties for all countries, but especially 
for those less developed countries which depend 
mainly for their foreign exchange earnings on the 
exports of only one or two primary commodities. 
Wide fluctuations and uncertain foreign exchange 
earnings may entail economic hardship and im- 
pede the steady progress of economic development. 

The problem of marked price instability in pri- 
mary commodity markets is, therefore, one with 
which my Government and all governments of 
the free world must be greatly concerned. As to 
the desirability of reducing this instability, there 
can be no disagreement. The problem to be faced 
is how this can be safely accomplished. Devices 
that serve temporarily to reduce price fluctuations 
must be judged by their watenbielities for contrib- 
uting to healthy economic growth. They may re- 
tard rather than promote such growth if they in- 
terfere with long-term price trends and introduce 
rigidities and restraints that impair the elasticity 
of economic adjustment which is fundamental to 
economic progress. 
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This is a danger which must be faced in the 
consideration of proposals for governmental com- 
modity arrangements. This danger and the great 
practical difficulties involved in reaching accord 
on the details of any contemplated arrangement 
largely explain why so few international agree- 
ments involving consuming as well as producing 
countries have hitherto been reached. The ex- 
perts recognize this situation and see little pros- 
pect of any substantial increase in the number of 
agreements. My delegation shares this view. 

The experts also believe, however, that commod- 
ity agreements, if properly drawn and operated, 
may be an effective means for preventing excessive 
price fluctuation. This they hope might be ob- 
tained if the attempt were made to cover several 
commodities in a single agreement, instead of re- 
lying on the inevitably slow and uncertain increase 
in single commodity agreements. 

I must confess, Mr. President, that I find no 
ground to justify this hope. The difficulties 
experienced in negotiations relating to a single 
commodity would in my judgment be greatly mul- 
tiplied if we attempted to deal with many commod- 
ities at the same time. Moreover, any agreement 
covering many commodities would involve wide- 
spread interference with the workings of a free 
world economy. It would magnify the danger of 
diverting production, consumption, and trade pat- 
terns from the channels they would be likely to 
assume under a more healthy, competitive, and 
free enterprise system. The net result of such ar- 
rangements, even if it were practicable to conclude 
them, would, I firmly believe, be detrimental and 
not beneficial to economic development. 

The experts extend their proposals for compre- 
hensive commodity stabilization arrangements by 
recommending for further study a “commodity re- 
serve currency scheme.” If this were an academic 
seminar we might, Mr. President, find some inter- 
est in discussing the complexities of this by no 
means novel proposal. This, however, is not an 
exercise in which I would care to engage in this 
forum. I see no likelihood whatever that. my Gov- 
ernment would be disposed to give this scheme any 
serious consideration in the foreseeable future. 
I feel sure that other delegations will share my 
view that the scheme is impractical. I hope there- 
fore that the Council will not devote time and 
energy which might well be spent in more useful 
activities to detailed examination of a proposal 
that would seem to have no chance whatever of 
acceptance by governments. 

The experts reeommend—and this is their most 
specific proposal—the establishment by the Coun- 
cil of a “Trade Stabilization Commission.” This 
Commission would be concerned with proposals 
for dealing with the problem of stabilization gen- 
erally. It would leave undisturbed the existing 
international machinery, such as the Interim Co- 
ordinating Committee for International Commod- 
ity Arrangements and its associated study groups, 
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which provide mainly for action, on commodity 
by commodity. My delegation is unable to sup- 
port this recommendation. The proposed commis- 
sion would inevitably exercise the same general 
responsibilities as the old Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission of the Council and might be 
expected to suffer from the same defects. The 
establishment of a commission charged with re- 
sponsibility for considering broad questions of 
economic policy would simply invite duplication of 
discussion, since these are questions which the 
Council itself must necessarily debate. 

With respect to the experts’ suggestions relating 
to the use of the fund’s resources, I await with in- 
terest the statement to be made by the representa- 
tive of the fund. My Government, as this Council 
has previously been assured, will be prepared, at 
such time as it may appear necessary, to give 

_— consideration to the matter of an increase 
in the fund’s resources. 

While my delegation has been unable to accept 
the views of the experts on a number of points, we 
have found much in their report that is useful and 
constructive. We welcome particularly their 
warning as to the dangers of excessive concern with 
international measures and their emphasis on the 
need for the pursuit by national governments of 
policies which contribute to stability. Underde- 
veloped countries must avoid inflation and prevent 
the dissipation in boom times of investment funds, 

ublic revenues, and foreign-exchange earnings. 

ndustrial countries can play a major role by com- 
bining steady economic growth with the mainte- 
nance of high levels of employment. 

We must then, Mr. President, try to deal with 
this problem of excessive fluctuations by a realistic 
combination of international and national meas- 
ures. 

Internationally, countries can contribute to 
greater economic stability by collective efforts to- 
ward relaxation of trade and currency restrictions. 
We can consult and cooperate to improve know]l- 
edge of world supply and demand for materials 
and foodstuffs. 

The field for national action is broad. 

The experts have emphasized, and rightly so, 
the need for sound fiscal, monetary, and invest- 
ment policies. They have also properly stressed 
the importance of formulating broad development 
programs and developing the administrative re- 
sources and the political consensus necessary for 
their execution. 

I might talk generally of what the industrial 
countries can do to promote greater economic 
stability. I feel it would be more useful, however, 
if I indicate specifically what my own country is 
doing. 

One—the United States is participating in study 
groups on several basic commodities. ,Two—Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, in his recent statement to the 
Congress on foreign economic policy, recom- 
mended specific measures for the relaxation or 
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removal of impediments to foreign trade. Three— 
in the conduct of our stockpiling programs we 
ss 08 an obligation to avoid actions which 
would have disruptive effects upon world prices. 
Four—in disposing of agricultural surpluses we 
shall take special precautions to safeguard against 
the substitution or displacement of normal com- 
mercial marketing. Siraeaee are assisting the 
economic development and diversification of un- 
derdeveloped countries through our financial and 
technical assistance programs and through our 
efforts to promote conditions favorable to an in- 
creased flow of private investment, a matter with 
which I shall deal shortly. Six—we are resolved 
to maintain high levels of economic activity in 
the United States. We all recognize the influence 
of the economic conditions in the United States 
upon world economic conditions. In his Economic 
Keport for the Congress, President Eisenhower 
made it quite clear that the United States Govern- 
ment is prepared to use its vast powers, as cir- 
cumstances may require, to help maintain at home 
employment and purchasing power as well as rea- 
sonably stable prices. By so doing we shall be 
making a major contribution to world economic 
stability. 

Mr. President, I have tried to make clear that 
the United States not only recognizes fully the 
importance and seriousness of the problem of ex- 
cessive price instability, but is pursuing a con- 
structive program for alleviating it. 


Private International Investment 


I turn now to the international flow of private 
capital. The benefits of private international in- 
vestment are so much a part of our lives that it 
takes considerable effort to separate them out for 
individual scrutiny. But this we must do, for ours 
is the duty to see that the world is not prevented 
by any lack of vision from enjoying those benefits 
to the fullest. 

To be sure those benefits have already been sub- 
stantial. In the last 2 years something like $314 
billion of private investments abroad have been 
made by U.S. citizens alone. Perhaps, if the flow 
from Northwestern Europe were added, the total] 
of private international investment in the last 2 
years would be $5 billion. 

But for me those global statistics tell the story 
far less impressively than do some of the specific 
investment histories with which I have become 
familiar as a result of my government service, 
tae ap 2 as a member of the Business Advisory 

Youncil of the United States. Executives from 
Dupont, from General Motors, from Standard of 
New Jersey, and from many other leading firms 
in the foreign investment field have served on the 
Council while I have been there. These men have 
told me of some of their development projects 
abroad. Just recently one of them told me how 
his firm had introduced a totally new and complex 
industrial process in a South American country. 
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Within a few years direct employment was given 
to 4,000 men and only 11 of these were from the 
United States. Similar examples can be cited 
around the world. 

I have been told how, in the development of the 
tremendous iron ore resources of Venezuela, in 
itself a notable achievement, the United States 
Steel Corporation is building a 90-mile railroad 
from Cerro Bolivar to Puerto Ordaz on the Ori- 
noco River. The latter river, too, through inten- 
sive dredging has become an important artery for 
the supply of raw materials to world markets. 
The impact of this single investment in terms of 
employment of Venezuelan nationals, the provi- 
sion of electrical facilities, housing, schools, and 
medical facilities, quite apart from direct con- 
tributions to the Venezuelan economy in the form 
of taxes, is staggering. 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company in- 
vestment in Liberia is a classic example of foreign 
‘apital investment which has contributed tremen- 
dously to the economic strength, political stability, 
and social progress of an underdeveloped country. 
The Firestone investment in Liberia, estimated at 
$60 or $70 million, provides employment for about 
15,000 Liberians and is a principal source of reve- 
nue for the Liberian Government. The success 
of the Firestone venture in Liberia and the good 
relations consistently maintained with the Li- 
berian Government have encouraged other invest- 
ments in Liberia, particularly in mining, and 
additional important investments in the future 
may be confidently expected. 

The immensity of these United States Steel and 
Firestone investments should not lead us to over- 
look the contribution to economic development of 
the hundreds of smaller investments being made 
each year. For example, a relatively small invest- 
ment, which may prove important to the country 
in which it will be made, will follow from the 
recent decision of one United States firm to install 
a plant in the tropics for the manufacture and can- 
ning of banana puree and banana flakes. The first 
product will be sold primarily to manufacturers of 
baby foods, the second is to be used for flavoring 
purposes. The investment will make possible the 
utilization of much substandard fruit which has 
hitherto largely been wasted. 

I could go on citing other cases. Many of you 
could do likewise. Some of you undoubtedly 
know better than I the astounding story of the 
growth of Sears Roebuck in Latin America, how 
new standards of merchandising have been intro- 
duced, how scores of new small industries have 
been called into being. The examples I have 
given illustrate the predominant form of invest- 
ment today. It is direct investment in which the 
flow of managerial and technical assistance 1s 
often more important than the capital itself. The 
so-called capital-exporting countries invest not 
only their capital, but also their technicians, their 
ideas, and their ideals. 
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Portfolio investment, as we knew it in the twen. 
ties, when large sums were sent abroad, sometimes 
rather recklessly, has now pretty much disap- 
peared. Today, of course, we have the Interna- 
tional Bank and national institutions such as our 
Export-Import Bank where capital is combined 
with technical assistance and careful analysis, 
These institutions are helping to provide the un- 
derdeveloped countries with basic facilities which 
increase the opportunities for diversified private 
investment. These institutions seek private part- 
ners in their lending operations, and, to an increas- 
ing degree, are turning for their funds to the 
private portfolio markets. The investment cli- 
mate abroad is thus of direct importance to the 
investments of the public lending agencies. Gov- 
ernment lending agencies could conceivably pro- 
vide capital in the face of an unfriendly invest 
ment climate, but the supply of such funds is never 
likely to be large. Therefore, when we talk about 
measures to stimulate the international flow of 
‘apital we are talking about measures to influence 
the individual decisions of potential private in- 
vestors. 


Impediments to Foreign Investment , 


Unfortunately, as we all know, these decisions 
are adversely affected by several general condi- 
tions. The most important of these are the fear of 
war and political instability. But, there are other 
impediments more fully within the control of indi- 
vidual governments. These include threats of 
nationalization and expropriation, discriminato 
treatment of foreign companies, stringent contro 
over the entry and operations of foreign investors, 
and restrictions on the repatriation of earnings, 
of capital gains, and of capital itself. Removal of 
these impediments is necessary if a satisfactory 
climate for foreign investments is to be built. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that if these 
impediments were removed private investment 
would flow automatically in fabulous volume. It 
is sometimes assumed that there is a widespread 
interest among business groups in the capital ex- 
porting countries in investing abroad, and a strong 
desire for overseas outlets for capital. Such an 
assumption is open to serious question. The 
American corporate or individual investor has 
ample opportunity to invest his capital within his 
own country, in an environment which he knows 
and in which he has confidence. Corporate invest- 
ment in the United States, for example, has aver 
aged around $33 billion annually during the past 
4 years. The American corporation has a large 
domestic market close at hand, and its overseas 
interests may be confined to production in the 
United States for export. When it comes to it 
vesting abroad the corporation is likely to be im 
terested initially in the countries most familiar t0 
it which may be those which are closest geographi- 
cally. 
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The problem of the underdeveloped country is 
not to protect itself from the American investor 
but rather to solicit his active interest—to demon- 
strate that there are opportunities for profitable 
investment and that reasonable efforts are being 
made to meet his legitimate requirements as to 
treatment. In short, there is a selling job to be 
done by the capital importing countries in awaken- 
ing interest, 1n rho, ignorance, and in in- 
spiring confidence. These countries should recog- 
nize that when they seek private capital they enter 
a highly competitive market, where they must 
compete with other areas and the opportunities 
they offer for profitable investment. The estab- 
lishment of conditions conducive to private invest- 
ment is extremely important, but it must be sup- 
plemented by active measures to attract capital— 
and success should not be expected overnight. 
This is not primarily a job for the governments of 
capital exporting countries; it can only be done by 
those countries seeking and needing foreign invest- 
ment. 

Private capital must be attracted. It cannot be 
driven. A successfully operating enterprise is 
better evidence of the actual investment climate 
than broad statements of policy or intent. This 
emphasizes the importance of treating existing 
enterprises in a fair and nondiscriminatory man- 
ner, for the maltreatment of a single enterprise 
can do much to deter the flow of capital—and the 
effects often travel beyond the borders of the par- 
ticular country involved. 

We commend the steps taken in certain coun- 
tries which indicate their realization of the im- 
portance of the problem and the nature of the 
job to be done. We in the more highly developed 
countries are fully prepared to advise and assist 
where appropriate, although nothing on our part 
can substitute for the basic decisions and policies 
of the capital importing countries. 


U.S. Encouragement of Investment Abroad 


In recent years the United States Government 
has taken various steps to encourage investment 
abroad by United States citizens: 

The Government has sought to give wide circu- 
lation to information on foreign investment oppor- 
tunities. We publish investment opportunities in 
the Foreign Commerce Weekly and also dissemi- 
nate such information through the field offices of 
the Department of Commerce and through cham- 
bers of commerce and trade associations. Through 
the contact clearinghouse system of the Foreign 
Operations Administration we circulate invest- 
ment opportunities to several thousand American 
private individuals and firms. Our Department 
of Commerce published an analysis of factors 
affecting investment in some 26 countries. It is 
how publishing studies on investment conditions 
and outlook in selected countries. Such studies 
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have been published to date on India, Venezuela, 
and Colombia. 

The United States is actively pursuing a pro- 
gram of negotiating treaties which have as one of 
their objects the assurance of conditions favorable 
to the investment of private foreign capital. At 
the present time there are in effect 32 compre- 
hensive treaties dealing with general economic 
relations between the United States and individual 
foreign countries. We are prepared to sit down 
at any time with the representatives of a country 
desiring to facilitate foreign investment for the 
purpose of discussing the conclusion of such a 
treaty. 

Since 1948 the U.S. Government has had in 
operation a program under which it is prepared 
to offer guaranties against certain of the non- 
business risks affecting investment abroad. 
Limited at first to European countries, the pro- 
gram has since been expanded and is now available 
for new U.S. investment in any country which 
concludes the necessary sabaeel nenaaee with 
the United States. Guaranties may be issued 
against the risk of inability to convert local cur- 
rency earnings into dollars and the risk of loss 
from expropriation or nationalization. Outside 
of Europe the only countries which have availed 
themselves of this program are Israel, China, the 
Philippines, Haiti, and Japan. Discussions of 
the guaranty program have taken place with a 
number of other countries, and again the United 
States is prepared to discuss the application of 
the program to any country which sincerely de- 
sires to encourage the entry and operation of 
American enterprise. The President has recently 
recommended that this program be further ex- 
panded to cover risks of war, revolution, and 
insurrection. 

To provide incentives for an increased flow of 
private capital abroad, President Eisenhower has 
recommended to the Congress a number of im- 
portant changes in the United States tax laws 
relating to the taxation of income from foreign 
sources. Congressional hearings on these pro- 
posals are beginning this very day. Included in 
these recommendations is a proposal to tax busi- 
ness income derived by United States corporations 
from sources abroad at a rate equal to 14 percent- 
age points less than the rate prevailing at the time 
with respect to corporate income in the United 
States. 

For illustration, instead of the present tax rate 
of 52 percent on corporate income, the rate ap- 
plied to earnings from foreign operations would 
be only 38 percent. At the same time, the long 
established policy of granting a tax credit for 
certain taxes paid abroad would reduce the effec- 
tive rate in most cases to something much less 
than 38 percent. 

These tax benefits would, generally speaking, 
be made available to United States corporations 
operating abroad either through a branch or 
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through a corporate entity of the foreign country, 
as might be appropriate under local conditions. 
When the operation is conducted through a for- 
eign corporation, it is proposed in certain circum- 
stances to permit the ts: corporation to hold as 
little as 10 percent of the stock of the operating 
company and still obtain these tax benefits. 

Another proposal of the President would recog- 
nize, for tax credit purposes, the tax regimes of 
countries which rely on taxes other than income 
taxes as the principal source of revenue from a 
particular business activity. This would reduce 
the burden of the U.S. tax even further below the 
level I mentioned earlier. 

We believe that, unilaterally, the United States 
is taking all steps it reasonably could through tax 
incentives to induce its capital to seek outlets in 
countries in which conditions are such as to offer 
attractive and profitable uses for foreign capital. 

Bilaterally, there are further steps the United 
States is prepared to take. I refer to tax treaties 
for the alleviation of double taxation. These 
treaties are an integral part of the United States 

rogram to create a favorable tax climate for 
international trade and business. As of today, 
the United States is a party with foreign countries 
to 15 treaties relating to income taxes, 10 treaties 
relating to estate taxes and death duties, and one 
treaty relating to the taxation of gifts. Income 
and estate tax treaties with three other countries 
are now in the closing stages of negotiations. 

What I have said of the policies and program 
of the U.S. Government is not intended to be self- 
laudatory or inclusive, but to indicate the reasons 
why we feel that the United States has gone a long 
distance in pursuing measures designed to en- 
courage the international flow of private capital. 
For my part, I should like to hear more from the 
representatives of the capital importing countries 
with respect to the measures they have taken in 
their common effort. How far have they gone in 
examining their domestic laws and administra- 
tive practices with a view to removing deterrents 
to the flow of private capital? Have they gone 
as far as they might in providing adequate assur- 
ance Penton & treaties or otherwise with respect 
to the treatment of foreign investors? Have they 
developed adequate information services and 
other means for informing potential investors of 
business opportunities and of the relevant laws 
and regulations governing foreign enterprise? 
Have they enlisted participation of their own pri- 
vate business interests in such activities? 

The U.S. Government feels that there is con- 
siderable room for further action by individual 
governments along these lines. We stand ready 
to advise and assist the governments of capital im- 
porting countries where appropriate, but we can- 
not provide the will to take the necessary measures 
where it is lacking. 

I come now to what the United Nations can do 
to encourage private investment. 
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First, the United Nations can continue the kind 
of work it has done in the two interesting and 
valuable reports prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral pursuant to a previous Assembly resolution, 
These are most useful and they ought to be 
brought up to date from time to time, perhaps on 
an annual basis. We should welcome periodic re- 
ports providing information on the flow of private 
capital and the progress made in the adoption of 
measures to stimulate that flow. 

Secondly, there is an important area of technical 
advice and assistance which ought to be given 
greater emphasis in the technical assistance activi- 
ties of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

The United States suggests that member gov- 
ernments give more consideration to including in 
their requests for technical assistance the follow- 
ing kinds of services : 


(a) Assistance in economic surveys of member 
countries to determine the sectors most likely to be 
of interest to private investors, and to identify 
specific opportunities within those sectors. 

(b) iaie on the preparation of material re- 
garding specific projects in a manner which will 
command the attention of private investors. 

(c) Advice in the revision of legislation and ad- 
ministrative practices affecting foreign invest- 
ment. 

(d) Advice in establishing channels for the 
presentation of specific projects to potential in- 
vestors in capital-exporting countries. 


Finally, Mr. President, the United Nations can 
affirm the importance of international private in- 
vestment and can recommend measures to stimu- 
late its flow. To this end, the United States will 
join with other countries in introducing a resolu- 
tion embodying these recommendations. The 
adoption of this resolution * will further the ob- 
jective to which most of us attach such great 
importance. 


REPLY TO SOVIET CHARGES 
U.S./U.N. press release 1900 dated April 9 


I was extremely interested to hear the scholar! 
and factual presentation by my distinguished col- 
league from Venezuela. Yesterday, you and the 
members of this Council heard the representative 
of the Soviet Union castigate the motives of the 
United States and its people and charge our actions 
in the underdeveloped countries are motivated 
solely by the desire for selfish aggrandizement. 
Listening to the Soviet representative, one would 
assume that every American citizen who ventures 


oe 


*B/2588-Resolution B, p. 5, a resolution to encourage 
the international flow of private capital for the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries, sponsored by 
Belgium, China, Pakistan, Turkey, the United States, and 
Venezuela, was adopted by the Council on Apr. 30 by a vote 
of 15-2 (Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R.)-1 (Yugoslavia). 
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his capital overseas is a grasping monopolist, a 
robber baron, snatching exorbitant profits, looting 
the natural resources and enslaving the labor of 
other countries. That was the essence of the 
general charge. 

Now, what were the specific charges. It is m 
duty and my privilege to answer them, not with 
emotion or countercharge with false statements, 
but with plain simple truths of facts. 

First, we were told that the United States is 
forcing the underdeveloped countries to concen- 
trate almost exclusively upon the production of 
primary products for our industries. Second, we 
were told that the United States deliberately 
stands in the way of genuine economic develop- 
ment by preventing the growth of industry in 
these countries. 


U.S. Encouragement of Foreign Industry 


This we were told was the case in Latin America. 
If the Soviet representative would take the trou- 
ble to examine the Economic Survey of Latin 
America for 1951-52 prepared by the United Na- 
tions, he would find that an outstanding feature of 
the economic history of Latin America since the 
war has been the remarkable expansion in manu- 
facturing. For example, in 1952, the output of 
factories in Latin America was valued at almost 
$1114 billion, while the total output of agriculture 
in Latin America in the same year was valued at 
$8.3 billion. 

Does that confirm the charge of the Soviet rep- 
resentative that the United States is preventing or 
discouraging manufacturing in the underdevel- 
oped countries ? 

Again, he argued that if we were genuinely in- 
terested in helping the underdeveloped countries, 
that we should help them build steel mills. Well, 
let’s look at the record. That record is the pub- 
lished reports of the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
It shows that we made loans to help build steel 
mills in Mexico, in Brazil, and in Chile. Loans 
were also made for the construction of textile 
ae in Brazil and Chile and Turkey, and also 
or chemical plants in Mexico; for the mechaniza- 
tion of rice production in Ecuador; for the con- 
struction of cement plants in Saudi Arabia; and 
for the modernization of transport and communi- 
cation in countries such as Chile, Brazil, Mexico, 
Ethiopia, and Liberia, to give but a few examples. 

In Brazil a new metallurgical industry has been 
established through the introduction by an expert 
of the United States Bureau of Mines of an im- 
proved process for refining antimony from lead, 
making this industry profitable for the first time. 

In Cuba, as a result of the work of a technical 
assistance mission from the United States, a whole 
new industry has been started—using kenaf fiber 
as the raw material for its products. 

Does that support the charge of the Soviet rep- 
resentative that the United States is preventing 
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or discouraging manufacturing in underdeveloped 
countries? 

Now, let us examine for a moment the charge 
that private U.S. investment is interested only in 
extracting raw materials from the underdeveloped 
countries. 

In Brazil, U.S. private investment has gone into 
meatpacking, assembly of automobiles, production 
of automobile tires, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
electrical supplies, and radios. U.S. investors, 
jointly with Brazilian interests, are engaged in 
the manufacture of rayon, rubber goods and elec- 
tric light bulbs. In Chile, U.S. private invest- 
ments are found in the manufacture of glass 
products, automobile tires, synthetic textiles and 
other products, most of which are consumed by 
the local population. In Argentina, I happen to 
know that the U.S. private investment is very 
active in the manufacture of rayon and other syn- 
thetic fibers. 

In 1951, for example, direct investment by 
United States citizens in Latin America amounted 
to $441 million; half of this was invested in manu- 
facturing industries. 

In India, American Cyanamid Company, to- 
gether with local Indian investors, recently estab- 
lished a factory for the production of pharmaceu- 
tical products as well as dyestuffs and sulfur. 
Although the American company holds only 10 
percent of the capital stock, it has made available 
all its techniques and patents. It has also been 
training Indian engineers to take over the opera- 
tion of the plant. 

In many instances, American firms manufactur- 
ing complex machinery or equipment for sale in 
underdeveloped areas have been moving the actual 
manufacturing of parts into those countries. For 
instance, International Harvester Company has 
recently completed in Brazil a plant where the 
most modern techniques of the manufacture of 
parts for farm equipment, for tractors and trucks 
are employed. It has built a similar plant in 
Mexico. 

I could recite examples such as these indefinitely. 
They are not in any way unique and are but indi- 
cations of the many different ways the United 
States and the private investor of the United 
States are assisting in the diversification of the 
economies through the world. 

The Soviet representative charged that U.S. 
private investment has not gone into activities 
which benefit the underdeveloped countries. In 
making the statement he completely overlooked 
the fact that the entry of foreign capital is rig- 
orously screened by the governments of most re- 
cipient countries. It is only when the capital 
importing country decides that a proposed invest- 
ment would be of substantial benefit that the in- 
vestment is permitted. 

Referring to the charge made by the Soviet rep- 
resentative that exorbitant profits are exacted by 
U.S. investments in foreign countries, he quoted 
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the statement made by me that about $3.5 billion 
was invested abroad by my country in the last 2 
years. That is approximately one and three quar- 
ters billion per year. He stated that we had made 
a profit of $7.5 billion over the last 5 years. Now 
that is an average profit of approximately $1.5 
billion per year. The point he overlooked however 
was that these profits were made on a total invest- 
ment of $16 billion. This is a return of less than 
10 percent. 

In the second place, he forgot to mention that 
more than half of these profits were reinvested in 
the countries in which they were earned. In each 
year since the war, the foreign subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies have increased the proportion of their 
foreign earnings which they have retained abroad. 
In 1952, this plowback of earnings was 62 percent. 
In other words, for every dollar earned in 1952, 
from United States direct investment abroad, 62 
cents was put back to work to further develop the 
economy of the country where the profit was 
earned. 

Let me give an example of how one U.S. investor 
has plowed back its profits for the further eco- 
nomic development of the countries in which it 
operates. Since opening its first store in Habana 
in 1941, the Sears Roebuck Company has invested 
over $28 million in 5 countries in Latin America. 
With the exceptiton of one small dividend from 
a Cuban subsidiary, every cent of profits earned 
between 1941 and 1952 was reinvested in the coun- 
tries in which they were earned to finance new 
stores and new products. 

I should like to mention another aspect of the 
impact of U.S. private investment upon the econo- 
mies of foreign countries. In 1950, U.S. direct 
investments in all foreign countries contributed to 
the foreign exchange receipts of the countries in 
which they were located about $2.5 billion in dol- 
lar exchange through exports of their products 
to the United States. In addition, $400 million 
of new direct investment—that is, new dollars, not 
reinvested earnings—moved to foreign countries 
inthe same year. In other words, a total of almost 
$3 billion in dollar exchange was made available 
to foreign countries in 1950 directly through the 
activities of U.S. private investors. 

In that same year a total of about $1.2 billion 
was transferred by private investors to the United 
States. This left a margin of over $1.7 billion 
available to foreign countries for the purchase of 
capital goods, raw materials, and consumers goods. 

This figure, of course, measures only the direct 
dollar gain to foreign countries from United 
States private investment. It does not take into 
account the many indirect contributions to earn- 
ing power and the economic development of these 
countries made by such private investment. 

The Soviet representative might also be inter- 
ested to learn that U.S. investors paid foreign 
taxes of more than 30 percent on their foreign 
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earnings, thereby making a substantial financial 
contribution to the development plans of many 
of these countries. 


Wage Rates Paid by U.S. Firms 


The Soviet representative stated that the wages 
paid by American investors in foreign countries 
are considerably lower than the wages paid to 
U.S. employees in the same industry. I need only 
say that this statement is quite meaningless. If 
comparisons are to be made, they should be made 
on the basis of wage rates paid by U.S. firms and 
domestic firms in the same country. The high 
wage rates paid by U.S. firms, both at home and 
abroad, and the leadership taken by U.S. firms in 
the improvement of working and living condi- 
tions are so well known that I would not take the 
further time of this Council by elaborating on this 
point. 

I was very interested to listen to my colleague 
from Venezuela when by using the figures that 
were cited by the Soviet representative mainly 
that the wages in this country, in the United 
States, were supposed to be five times what the 
firms were paying in Venezuela for the same type 
of work, and he stated the figures that would bring 
the workers wage to $75 in one industry and $83 
a day in another industry. I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if that were true many or most of this 
Council might find their way to Venezuela looking 
for that kind of work. 

Mr. President, the recitation of stale and dis- 
credited propaganda slogans does not contribute 
a thing to the underdeveloped countries. It does 
not produce any goods or services. What does 
help produce the things the underdeveloped coun- 
tries need is the kind of enlightened private in- 
vestment I have cited. The United States is not 
interested in words. We are interested in deeds, 
in injecting the lifeblood of free economic develop- 
ment into those areas. The accomplishments of 
the past few years provide bright hopes for the 
future toward a mutual effort in building a better 
and freer world. 


TREATY INFORMATION 


Termination of Proclamations 
on Trade Agreement With Uruguay 
White House press release dated April 30 


The President on April 30 issued a proclama- 
tion terminating as of December 28, 1953, two 
Presidential proclamations dated November 10, 
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1942, and December 3, 1942, which proclaimed the 
United States-Uruguayan Trade Agreement. 
.This followed termination by mutual consent 
of the reciprocal trade agreement concluded be- 
tween the United States and Uruguay in 1942. 
The action was taken in view of the fact that 
Uruguay on December 16, 1953, became a contract- 
ing party to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade to which the United States is also a 
party. Pursuant to United States policy of su- 
perseding existing bilateral agreements as coun- 
tries parties thereto become contracting parties to 
the General Agreement, steps for terminating the 
bilateral agreement were taken while Uruguay was 
negotiating for accession to the General Agree- 
ment. 

The termination of the 1942 proclamations, 
which is effective as of December 28, 1953, results 
in no changes in tariff rates. 


Text of Proclamation ' 


WHEREAS, under the authority vested in him by section 
350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by the act 
of June 12, 1934, entitled “An Act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930” (48 Stat. 948), the time within which the Presi- 
dent was authorized to enter into trade agreements pur- 
suant to such amending act having been extended for three 
years from June 12, 1940, by the joint resolution of 
Congress approved April 12, 1940 (54 Stat. 107), the 
President of the United States entered into a trade agree- 
ment with the President of the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay on July 21, 1942 (56 Stat. 1626), and proclaimed 
such trade agreement by proclamations of November 10, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1624), and December 3, 1942 (56 Stat. 
1681) ; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to an agreement reached by the 
Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay pro- 
viding for the termination of the said trade agreement, 
such trade agreement ceased to have effect on December 
28,1953; and 

WHEREAS, the said section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 authorizes the President to terminate in whole or 
in part any proclamation carrying out a trade agreement 
entered into under such section: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and the statutes, including the said section 350 (a) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do proclaim that the 
said proclamations, dated November 10, 1942, and Decem- 
ber 3, 1942, are hereby terminated as of December 28, 1953. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 30th day of 
April, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-eighth. 

By the President : 
WALTER B. SMITH 


Acting Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Commodities—Sugar 


International sugar agreement. 
date of October 1, 1953. 
Ratifications deposited: Union of South Africa, March 

8, 1954; U.S.S.R., March 22, 1954. 


Done at London under 


Germany 


Agreement on German external debts. 
don February 27, 1953. 
16, 19538. TIAS 2792. 
Accession deposited by Yugoslavia for: Trieste (Zone 

B), March 31, 1954; 
Extension by United Kingdom to: Channel Islands, 
April 1, 1954. 


Signed at Lon- 
Entered into force September 


International Court of Justice 


Statute of International Court of Justice. Part of the 
Charter of the United Nations signed at San Francisco 
June 26, 1945. 59 Stat. 1055; T.S. 993. 

Party (pursuant to Gen. Assembly Res. 805 (VIII) 
adopted December 9, 1953): Japan, April 2, 1954. 


Postal Matters 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol to the provisions regarding air- 
mail. Signed at Brussels July 11, 1952. TIAS 2800. 
Ratifications deposited: Overseas Territories of the 

United Kingdom, Colonies, Protectorates and Trust 
Territories, March 19, 1954; Union of South Africa, 
March 24, 1954. 


World Meteorological Organization 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. TIAS 2052. 
Application to: Spanish territories of Guinea and Span- 

ish Zone of Morocco (notification by Spain given 
March 25, 1954). 


BILATERAL 


European Coal and Steel Community 


Loan agreement. Signed at Washington April 23, 1954. 
Entered into force April 23, 1954. 


Japan 


Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income, with a related exchange of notes. Signed at 
Washington April 16, 1954. Enters into force upon 
exchange of ratifications. 

Convention for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
estates, inheritances and gifts. Signed at Washington 
April 16, 1954. Bnters into force upon exchange of 
ratifications. 


Netherlands 


General agreement for technical cooperation for Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles. Signed at The Hague 
January 22, 1954. Entered into force April 21, 1954, 
the date of receipt by the United States of approval 
by the Netherlands. 
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Foreign Relations Volume 
Deals With Far East 


Press release 201 dated April 16 


The Department of State released on April 24 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, Vol- 
ume IV, The Far East. This volume is divided 
into three main sections: The Far Eastern Crisis, 
China, Japan. There is also a short section on 
Siam (Thailand). 

Reports on conditions in the Far East which 
form a background for the later outbreak of war 
comprise the major portion of this volume, both 
in space and interest. Direct negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Far Eastern govern- 
ments in 1936 were of relatively minor importance 
save for those connected with Japan’s withdrawal 
from the London Naval Conference which are not 
covered by the present volume having been _re- 
corded in Foreign Relations, 1936, Volume I, Gen- 
eral, The British Commonwealth and Foreign 
Relations, Japan, 1931-1941, Volume I. 

While 1936 was a period of relative inactivity 
in Japan’s extension of power in China, American 
diplomats were not lulled into any delusion that 
Japanese aggressive aims were ended. Early in 
the year reports of a possible Japanese proposed 
nonaggression pact brought forth evaluations of 
the situation. “There is no evidence locally that 
the Japanese intended to abandon their plans to 
achieve a portion of domination on the Asiatic 
Continent, and particularly in China,” tele- 

raphed Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson from 

eiping on January 9. He stated: “The Japa- 
nese are proceeding with their eyes open and have 
thrown into the discard the League Covenant, the 
Nine Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact in order 
to be free to carry out their policy.” (pp. 5-6) 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew in a telegram of 
January 9 expressed his view that the determina- 
tion of the Japanese to dominate North China was 
no less strong but that they visualized gaining this 
end without military occupation. (p. 7) Am- 
bassador Johnson commented further on January 
15. (pp. 11-14) Referring to Italy, Germany, 
and Japan he expressed his belief that “nothing 
but force, economic or physical, seems to be ade- 
quate to meet the kind of force which these powers 
naturally believe in and are ready touse.” (p. 13) 
Ambassador Grew’s more detailed observations 
were given on February 7. (pp. 42-49) He ac- 
cepted as a premise that in North China at least 
nothing but defeat in war could prevent Japanese 
control and also that the Japanese expansionist 
movement would interfere progressively with 
American rights. While he favored explorin 
every avenue for a political agreement, he vote | 
as of primary importance the maintenance of an 
adequate navy for the defense of American rights 
and interests. This report concludes with a state- 
ment of perhaps general application as well as to 
the situation to which it was immediately applied : 
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We should not lose sight of the fact, deplorable but 
true, that no practical and effective code of internationa] 
morality upon which the world can rely has yet been digs. 
covered, and that the standards of morality of one nation 
in certain given circumstances have little or no relation 
to the standards of another nation in other circumstances, 
and little or no relation to the standards of the individuals 
of the nations in question. To shape our foreign policy 
on the unsound theory that other nations are guided and 
bound by our own present standards of international] 
ethics would be to court sure disaster. (pp. 48-49) 


Ambassador Grew on April 30 submitted a re. 
port on the two schools of thought in Japan re- 

rding expansion, the “continental school” and 
the “oceanic” or “blue water school.” The latter 
was favored by the navy. (pp. 129-134) He re 
ported “a marked recrudescence of opinion in 
recent months favoring the southward expansion 
theory.” (p. 130) 

In its review on July 3 of the first half of 1936 
(pp. 231-236), the Embassy in China reported 
“intensification of the resolve of Japanese military 
to extend Japanese economic, military, and per- 
haps political control in China.” (p. 231) 

r. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Chief of the Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs, wrote in a memorandum 
of August 8 (pp. 264-266) that “the Japanese 
militarists have embarked on a course of 
imperialistic expansion the principal instrument 
of which is armed force.” He spoke of a ring of 
defense armaments but considered China, the 
Philippines, and the Netherlands East Indies as 
the weakest points in the ring. (p. 265) 

The Embassy in China in its report of January 
12, 1937 (pp. 453-458), expressed the opinion 
that the events of the second half of 1936 had 
strengthened China’s position and even caused 
“the Japanese, at least temporarily, to adopt a 
decidedly less aggressive policy towards China.” 
(p. 453) 

Two dramatic incidents of especial significance, 
one in Japan and one in China, are reported on at 
length in this volume. The first was the outbreak 
by an army = who on February 26 assassinated 
a number of high Japanese officials. (pp. 719 ff.) 
The second was the detention by force of Chiang 
Kai-shek at Sian, December 12-25, to bring pres 
sure upon him for leading united Chinese resist 
ance to Japan. (pp. 414 ff.) It may be noted, 
however, that both Ambassador Johnson and 
Counselor Willys R. Peck had reported in October 
that the Chinese Government and Chiang were 
prepared to meet Japanese force with force. (pp. 
358, 364) The Sian affair did, however, appar: 
ently mark an important step in bringing about 
a “common front.” The Embassy described the 
reported alliance between the mutineers and the 
Communists as a “very regrettable aftermath of 
the Sian coup.” (p. 455) 

Reports of special interest on Communist activi- 
ties in China are those by Ambassador Johnson 
on March 3 (pp. 68-72) and by Counselor Peck 
on April 17 (pp. 112-113). 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 26-May 2 


April 16. 


No. Date Subject 
7213 4/26 Military assistance to Iraq 
4214 4/27 Conant: Germany 
215 4/27 Netherlands refugee study 
7216 4/27 American interests in Norway 
7217 4/28 Key: Benefits from U.N. 
7218 4/28 Holland: 
Latin America 

219 4/28 Dulles: Geneva speech 
*220 4/30 Program for Massey visit 
7221 5/1 World Health delegation 


duras 
223 5/1 Byroade: Arab-Israeli dispute 





*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press release issued prior to April 26 which ap- 
pears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 201 of 
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4222 4/30 Military assistance negotiations, Hon- 
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THE BERLIN CONFERENCE 


A meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, John 
Foster Dulles, Georges Bidault, Anthony Eden, and Vya- 
cheslav Molotov, took place in Berlin between January 25 
and February 18, 1954. The major problem facing the 
Berlin Conference was thatof Germany. Two publications 
released in March record discussions at the Conference. . . . 


Our Policy for Germany 


This 29-page pamphlet is based on statements made by 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, at the Berlin meet- 
ing. It discusses the problem of German unity, Germany 
and European security, and the significance of the Berlin 
Conference. 


Publication 5408 15 cents 


Foreign Ministers Meeting — Berlin Discussions 
January 25-February ‘18, 1954 


This publication of the record of the Berlin discussions 
of the four Foreign Ministers is unusual in that a substan- 
tially verbatim record of a major international conference 
is being made available to the public so soon after the close 
of the Conference. Included in the record is the report on 
the Conference by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
delivered over radio and television on February 24, 1954. 


Publication 5399 70 cents 





Please send me copies of 
Our Policy for Germany 


Please send me copies of 
Foreign Ministers Meeting — Berlin Discussions 
January 25—February 18, 1954 





